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Better listening. 
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For music-lovers, Imhof’s is ever a good name 
to remember. And the reason is that we are 
always ready to offer you side by side 
comparisons of a really comprehensive range of 
radio receivers. Compact table models in new 
and beautifully-styled cabinets! Full-size luxury 
radiogramophones with automatic record 
changers! Something for everybody! Moreover 
because we stock and sell every leading model 
on the market, our sales staff are able to offer 
you absolutely impartial advice—backed by our 
unrivalled after-sales service. 








Better viewing.. 


The official Government statement that no 
change in television transmission is contemplated 
for many years, means that you can now buy a 
new television receiver without any fear of it 
shortly becoming obsolete. Here at Imhof’s we 
are ready to give you practical side-by-side 
demonstrations of every leading make on the 
market, as well as sound unbiased advice on the 
model best suited to your district. Worth 
remembering too, is the fact that Imhof’s have 
to date sold and installed more television sets than 
any other store in the country and we can now 
offer you delivery of a first class instrument 

from as little as 38 gns. Do please come and 

see for yourself ! 





Better service .. 





Our radio service department now comprises no 
less than twenty-two highly-skilled radio and 
television engineers and is completely equipped 
with the most up-to-date apparatus for testing and 
renovating every make of set on the market. A 
tremendous stock of spare parts for all sets is also 
carried, ensuring that every repair is carried out 
promptly on our own premises. We will gladly 
estimate, without charge, for every type of repair 
from minor adjustments to complete overhauls, 
and we guarantee our workmanship to be of the 
highest standard. Why not let us quote you for 
an all-round line up on your present set ? 





. « » they all begin at QiUg 





IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 7878 
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L’ Orchestre de la Societe des Concerts 


du Conservatoire de Paris 


Conducted by Ernest Ansermet 


““Scheherazade"’ is not only one of the most popular pieces of late nine- Side | Ist Mov. Largo e maestoso—Allegro non troppo (Pt. I) 
teenth century Russian music: it is one of the most brilliantly orchestra- Side 2 Ist Mov. Allegro non troppo (Pt. 2) 

ted works of all time. Rimsky-Korsakov founda subject for portrayal in Side 3 Ist Mov. Allegro non troppo (Concl.) 

music which gave him the opportunity to exhibit his powers of orches- Side 4 2nd Mov. Andantino—Poco tiu mosso—Allegro molto (Pt. 1} 


tration to the full, and the work is a test piece of orchestral virtuosity. 
Ernest Ansermet conducts the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra in this 
new recording, which from many points of view surpasses the same 


Side 5S 2nd Mov. (Pt. 2) Allegro molto—Vivace scherzando 
Side 6 2nd Mov. (Concl.) Moderato assai—Allegro molto e animato 


conductor’s ‘* Petrouchka "’ and ‘‘ The Fire Bird,'’ released by Decca Side 7 3rd Mov. Andgntino quasi allegretto (Pt. 1) 

in 1945 and 1946 respectively. As evidence of the supremacy of Decca's Side 8 3rdMov. Andantino quasi allegretto (Pt. 2) 

firr recording, we recommend collectors to hear the whole of this set. Side 9 3rd Mov. Andantino quasi allegretto (Concl.) 

and particularly the last three sides, where the luxurious scoring has 4th Mov. Allegro molto—Vivo (Pt. |) 

been perfectly recorded. The performance is vivid : Ernest Ansermet Side 10 4th Moy. Allegro molto— Vivo (Pt. 2) 

exercises superb rhythmiccontrol, and the orchestral playing is brilliant. Side || 4th Mov. Allegro molto—Allegro non troppo (Pt. 3) 
Altogether this set of records is an exceptional achievement. Side 12 4thMov. Poco piu tranquillo (Concl.) 


AK 1980-5 Auto couplings only. Six 12-inch records. Price £2- 1 +0 (inclusive of Purchase Tax) 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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... but there is a difference in Ga 


The K12/10 and K12/20 sound equipment 
Moving Coil Loud- 

speakers, designed espe- 

cially as good quality single 

unit reproducers, can / 

relied upon,. as can all 

VITAVOX products, to 

give an outstanding per- 

formance under exacting 

conditions. 






















The ‘“‘ De Luxe”’ Micro- 
A PL A YING gram with the new Collaro 
light-weight Crystal Pick- 
up, Automatic Stop and 


P r Opos ition 6}in. Speaker—complete 


in handsome imitation 
lizard-skin carrying Case. 
A.C. Supply 200/250 Volts. 


Ask to hear the ‘‘De Luxe’”’ Micro- 
gram play your favourite records at 
your dealer’s showroom to-day—and 
judge it for yourself ! 


Te ((OLLARE 


CVO Cat 108 
Piitable Eheotric Gramophone 


Trade Enquiries to: COLLARO LTD., RIPPLE WORKS, BY-PASS ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 


Telephone : Rippleway 3333 


RETAIL PRICE 


£19.19°.0 
Plus Purchase Tax £8-12-i\ 
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Introducing the 


Rimington JEWEL Needle! 


THE sapphire or jewel-tipped needle invaded the. gramophone market with the advent 

of the lightweight pick-up, The first lightweight pick-up I was privileged to see was 
made by the Telefunken Company before ‘the war, and this instrument, embodying the 
sapphire point was demonstrated to me in Berlin. I was immediately aware of its 
significance and its great potentialities. Let us for a moment consider the remarkable 
achievement and indeed the great strides that have been made by the Record Manu- 
facturers during recent years. It is claimed by some that they have succeeded in recording 
up to 14,000 cycles per second. This is a phenomenal achievement and this wonderful 
progress has naturally presented the Gramophone Manufacturers with the exciting task 
of reproducing what is in the record. It meant the complete revision of the pick-up, and 
there are available to-day many pick-ups which have been manufactured to reproduce, as 
far as possible, the dynamic range now represented in the gramophone record. Few, if any, 
will not recognise this progress, hut how many of. us really know what this means? It is 
necessary for us to consider the modern gramophone record, its progress and the new pick-up 
design. The sapphire or jewel needle has now become an integral part of this .progress 
because by its use the maximum recorded frequency can be reproduced, and it is far 
more effective in every way than other types of needles. 


: 

: 

; Flectrical recording has brought wonders to the gramophone world and the scope for 
development is unlimited. To many of us drastic changes in systems to which we are used 
are not easily accepted. We tend to cling to those things which are familiar and to which 
we are accustomed. It is a good deal habit, but it is a fact that habit can become prejudice, 
and that is bad, for we must open our eyes to the splendid progress which undoubtedly has 

' been made ; we must follow it, and keep up with it. If we do not do this we must lose, to 

a great extent, what we are being offered. There is a type of sapphire for most pick-ups, 
and for the heavier type of pick-up we recommend our trailer jewel. Using the Rimington 
Jewel needle the wear on records is negligible as it is scientifically designed so as to follow 
the groove of the record lightly and smoothly. The Rimington Jewel or sapphire point 
will preserve much better the higher frequencies in the gramophone record which are so 
delicately imprinted than will other needles ; not only will: it..preserve them, but it -will 
reproduce them, and that is important. A new life is brought to our appreciation of the ~ - 
gramophone and a new thrill comes to us as we listen to our modern records so beautifully _, 
reproduced—as indeed they should be. On another page.I am enumerating some: of the~ \.° ...) 
points of the Rimington Jewel needle which has heen under inténsive research and careful '' 
study for more than six years by myself with experts. Samples of the Rimington Jewel. 
needle have been submitted to the eminent firm of Messrs. W. R. Prior Ltd:; of ‘Bishops. 

Stortford, microscope manufacturers, who have stated that the sapphires are free fromm { . | °..| 
blemish and perfect in every detail. They further say that the jewel is well set and the- , 
angle is correct. I am fully satisfied that here is the best method that I know at the present 
time of reproducing your gramophone records. The Rimington jewel-tipped neéedle,.ruby.,- 
or sapphire, will give you far better results from your gramophone’ te¢ords with the minimum _ 
‘of record wear and will reveal to you, Listener, new beauties which you have. heretofore, _, 
unsuspected. ni FRED SMITH. 

; 

; 

; 

: 

+ 
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RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street,’ London, W.C.2 - | - -' -. Gerrard: Y1T1 
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EXTRACTS FROM VERDI’S 














Matters, 


grederick SharPs 


\ 
Howell Glynne, Arno 


Joyce Gartside, : 
James Johnston with t 


Wells Chorus and 


Sadiers 
tra cond. 


Orches 
C 3824-5 


EDWIN FISCHER 
(for full details, see front cover) 
TAGLIAVINI 
with Orchestra 
cond, by Antal Dorati 
Parr veder le lagrime, ‘* Rigoletto '’—Verdi 


“*L'Elisir d’Amore '* — Donizetti 
DB6856 


Una furtiva lagrima, 
(By permission of C.E.T.R.A) 


DE SABATA 
SYMPHONY ORCH:: OF THE AUGUSTEO ROME 
Prelude t> Act I, *‘ La Traviata *’—Verdi 
Prelude a Act itt, “* La Traviata — - OBéesss 


INGHILLERI 
with The Phitharmonia Orchestra 
i cond. by Alberto Erede 
Eri tu che macchiavi quer anima, ‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera ° "—Verdi - - . - , B9712 











| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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OPERA 


Or sPPointecee 
eerriinns OF GRA BOrNNERA, RECORNES 
EAU Omb TRLEVINON APrARaTiR, 
Co is Mast YS THE KIKD 


Ov error 

evPrAEEE OF One: —, 

RA mIO OUP TKLEVIRIe OPP ARATIR, 
fo MEE WKRTY CURES Wane 





CORTOT 
Minuet—Purcell 
The Prophet Bird, Op. 82, No. 7—Schumann - 


GEORGE THALBEN-BALL 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: WALTER SUSSKIND 
Concerto No. 9 in B flat Major —Handel, arr. Sir Henry 
ae Eo side) Allegre mere 


DAI901 


* Thalben-Ball - 


IDA HAENDEL 
Accompanied by Gerald Moore 
Polonaise Brillante in D major—Wieniawski 


Hungarian Dance No. 17—Brahms, arr. Kreisler C3818 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA 
cond. by Hugo Rignold 
** The Swan Lake '’—Tchaikovsky - - 


ROBERT IRWIN 
Accompanied by Gerald Moore 
The garden where the praties Grow—arr. Liddle 
She moved thro’ the Fair—arr. Hughes - - 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
cond. by George Melachrino 
Bells across the Meadow 
In a Monastery Garden—both by Ketelbey - 
Both with chorus 


3822-3 


B97 13 


- B97I4 


JEAN CAVALL 
with Orchestra 
Quand I4éme - - - 


Ah, but it happens : B9715 
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FREDDY MARTIN 
and his Orchestra 
On a slow boat to China : Czardas - - - B9716 
PHIL HARRIS 
and his Orchestra 
Deck of Cards : Pray for the lights to go Out- ®8D1231 


cr 


PERRY COMO 
lf you had all the World and its Gold; 


Body and Soul - - - 68D1233 
JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 
Bel Ami: Let us be sweethearts over Again - 8D6029 
Say something sweet to your Sweetheart; 
Cuanto le Gusta ~ - 8D6030 
VAUGHN MONROE 
and his Orchestra 
The Maharajah of Magador: Dardanella - 8D603/ 


—— SWING MUSIC 1949 SERIES —— 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
and his Hot Six 


Blues for Yesterday : Blues in the South - B9717 
COUNT BASIE 
and his Orchestra 
Ready, set, Go : Seventh Avenue Express - - 89718 
e e e e e s e e e - * 
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EDMUND RUBBRA 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


ROM Wycombe, I took the bus to Speen. 
F It was a Spring afternoon, sun and sharp 

showers of hailstones. I had never met 
Rubbra but as I got out of the bus I knew that 
it must be he waiting for me: his head, 
uncovered, had the shape of that of a musician. 
A blue coat covered a coloured shirt ; sandals 
emerged from the bottoms of brown corduroys, 
his beard was ruddy, the face brick red: 
light blue eyes smiled a welcome. Descending 
the valley, we walked away from the village, 
following a rough pebbled path and avoiding 
the puddles as best as we could. So for about 
a quarter of a mile. And then there was 
Valley Cottage. Here was Rubbra’s home. 
Originally, Rubbra said, there were two 
cottages, he had knocked down dividing walls 
and made them into one. They had been 
built by French refugees in 1797, he had found 
coins of that date secreted in the back of the 
brickwork over the kitchen fireplace. Rubbra 
had come here to live on his marriage, paying 
a weekly rental of five shillings. Later he had 
bought the lease and the surrounding three 
acres of land for £250. 

We sat in a room which had once been two 
long and narrow with enchanting unexpected 
corners, carpets strewn over polished tiles 
a portrait in oils of his wife and a flower piece 
painted by her artist sister on the white walls. 
There were shelves of books and scores, a radio 
gramophone and a Roger’s grand piano. A 
oe place to talk, a good place to hear music. 

t was in 1934 that he had left the Hampstead 
Garden suburb where he had been living thinly 
on the scant rewards of teaching and musical 
journalism to come here, newly married to 
Antoinette Chaplin the French violinist. Most 
of her life had then been spent in Florence, 
her father was French, her grandfather, Charles 
Chaplin, a well-known artist of his period. 
So they had come here to settle and here had 
been born their two sons. I was to meet one. 
Rubbra gave up his teaching, but journalism 
still brought in a little and he and his wife had 
lived on little! But he had dug and sowed, 
grown his own vegetables, and there was a 
small orchard climbing the hill at the back, 
an orchard of cherries and other fruit, and he 
had kept a donkey and chickens. The donkey 
and the chickens were still there, he still dug 
and sowed. As we talked the donkey brayed : 
it seemed to -like braying, particularly when 
Rubbra played the piano. Rubbra said he 
was a nice donkey but much given to braying. 

The cottage had electric light, and a bath- 
room. We went out and climbed the steep hill 
behind. Half-way and out of breath I paused 
and looked back: a lovely view, Bucks country, 
rolling pasture and agricultural land, trees, 
cows grazing in a meadow. We continued 
climbing to the hut built for him by a grateful 
pupil and where he worked, a good hundred 


yards from the house. Here were more scores 
and another grand piano with evidence of 
composition in progress scattered on top, 
sheets of manuscript covered with lined staves 
and inked notes, a growing score. I looked at 
the narrow door and the enormous grand. 
How, I aske@ had he managed to get the piano 
in? He hadn’t. The wooden hut had been 
built around the piano. There was a fireplace, 
an electric stove and a telephone extension 
from the cottage. I sat down and looked out 


‘of the window, a queer effect, it was as if I was 





Edmund Rubbra 


suspended in mid-air, an effect due to the 
steep slope of the ground from the hut. At the 
back, on the other side of the hut, was a wood. 
Yes, said Rubbra, I came here in 1934 and 
lived somehow. It was remote and lonely. 
I liked it. When not composing, I worked on 
the land outside. It was good 


We came down the hill from the hut. On | 
He was standing - 


the way I met the donkey. 
on the other side of a stile and seemed reluctant 
to move and let me pass. He was, as Rubbra 
had said, a nice donkey. Back in the cottage 


I met Mrs. Rubbra, she was charming. One ; 


had a feeling of perfect accord between these 
two musicians. We had tea, buttered toast 
and honey. They were going to Florence. 
Mrs. Rubbra loved Florence. So did I. We 
all loved Florence. Rubbra, I said. An 
unusual name. How did it come? Rubbra 
said there were two surmises, neither of which 
he had confirmed. One was that a certai 


Rubiera had been forced to leave Bologna in 
1565 on account of somie seditious literature, 
and had settled in England: the other that a 
Carlos Henry Rubra (obviously Spanish, com- 
mented Rubbra, and added: my first name is 
Charles) fled to England from France at the 
time of the French Revolution. ‘_Rubbra was 
instinctively inclined to the second hypothesis. 
Edmund Rubbra was born en the 23rd May, 
1901. His mother, he said, when a girl, had 
wished to become a professional singer, but 
her family, deeply rooted in the conventional 
prejudices of those Victorian days, were 
horrified and dismayed, they would not hear 
of it and the ambition was repressed.. But 
Mrs. Rubbra continued to love music and music 
making: she always said that the desire had 
been thwarted in her and had consequently 
come out all the stronger in her son. She 
had married a man who lacked any kind of 
musical education but who delighted to play 
the piano by ear. Mr. Rubbra had a blind 
brother and his father often told Edmund how 
well he played the piano. I don’t know at all, 
Rubbra commented. I never heard him. He 
died when I was three. His mother sang in 
oratorios in church performances and Rubbra’s 
earliest memories are of hearing her in the 
Messiah. She knew enough about the piano 
to give him his first lessons when he was eight. 
Later he went to private teachers. The family 
was poor and at first he practised on a five 
octave instrument. Then his father’s sister 
married the owner of a music shop in 
Northampton and Edmund was musically 
enormously helped by this uncle. He borrowed 
music from the shop and played the pianos 
displayed for sale, going there in the evenings 
and making music after the shop had been 
closed. Then, his uncle being overstocked and 
having no room for a recently-purchased piano, 
it was housed in Rubbra’s home. Prospective 
buyers called to try its tone and Rubbra 
demonstrated it. He had many successes and 
when one piano was sold, another came to 
take its place. He always played Beethoven’s 
Rondo in C major to potential buyers. At school, 
at the age of twelve, he was asked to write the 
school hymn. At this time he was intensely 
interested in the East and a meeting at the 
age of fourteen with a Chinese missionary led 
to the writing of Five Chinese Impressions. This 
was. followed by Four Egyptian Impressions. 
With this in mind it is not surprising that he 
was attracted by the music of Cyril Scott. 
What is surprising is that at that time he should 
have found any music by Cyril Scott in 
Northampton. . Scott had read widely in 
occultism and Eastezn mysticism, it was under 
this latter influence that he had begun to 
discard in his writing key tonality, time 
signatures and bar lines. Rubbra, fascinated 
by his music, gave, at the age of sixteen, a 
concert entirely of his works at the Northampton 
Public Library. Had he known it, which 
obviously he did not at the time, it was to have 
decisive and far reaching results. A friend, 
without Rubbra’s knowledge, sent a pro 
of the recital to Cyril Scott. Scott was 
interested, he wrote to Rubbra and suggested 
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a meeting. The upshot of this was that Scott 
took on Rubbra as a private pupil. There 
was to be no question of fees. Once a fortnight 
Rubbra journeyed from Northampton to Scott’s 
house in Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood 
and there wae given some elementary instruc- 
tion in harmony and counterpoint. No more 
and no less. There was no discipline and the 
usual routine was for Rubbra to play to Scott 
his compositions and exercises on which Scott 
made suggestions which mainly centred on 
form. “* What,”* said Rubbra, “ was really 
important to me at that stage was the atmo- 
sphere I soaked in and of which I was more 
conscious than of Scott’s teaching. It was an 
atmosphere of Gothic. furniture, of stained- 
glass windows, of being. enclosed and remote, 
outside sounds penetrating as if from another 
world, an atmosphere in short that was far 
different indeed from my home, my back- 
ground, my upbringing and the things of life 
whick were then normal to me. His music 
made on me the.same impression.” 

He was also ‘having lessons of the organist, 
Charles J. King, of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Northampton, ‘then:a venerable old man and 
and a fine musician. Once, waiting in his 
room for a lesson and turning over a stack of 
music, he found the. Holst Choral Hymns from 
the Rig-Veda. Again the music was oriental 
and its directness:and power had a strong 
influence. 

I do not think that at this time there was 
any question of Rubbra earning a living or 
even trying to earn his living from music. 
There was little money to spare at home, 
everything that was done for him was a 
sacrifice and already at the age of fourteen he 
had left school and on the strength of some 
knowledge of shorthand and typing was 
employed as a railway clerk. In the dismal 
office where he worked he yet contrived to do 
a certain amount of composition. When 
anyone came into the room the score on which 
he was engaged was swiftly pushed under a 
blotting pad. Already he was living for music 
and grudging any time he had to spend away 
from it. Fortunately relief came. 


Evelyn Howard-Jones a great Bach and 
Brahms player and a friend of Cyril Scott, 
was, at that time, teaching at Reading 
University. Through him and Scott, Rubbra 
entered for the Open Composition Scholarship 
at that University and was successful. He had 
not hoped to succeed, and elated beyond 
measure at being able to resign from the railway 
clerkship which had always been uncongenial 
and tedious and at starting a new life at the 
University, he plunged furiously into the 
curriculum. Music, presumably his chief 
subject, became one of many: mentally and 
intellectually starved he went to all the 
lectures, soaked himself in philosophy, psycho- 
logy, English and history and had the distinc- 
tion of writing a Prize Poem, this however, 
long since lost. His grant was for three years 
but at the end of his first year he won an open 
scholarship which took him to the Royal 
College of Music: this was in October, 1921. 
This, also for three years, was extended to four. 
Here he continued the studies he had begun 
with Holst at Reading and also worked with 
Vaughan Williams and for counterpoint with 
R. O. Morris.. Whilst at the College he wrote 
many songs and small choral works. 

. For a few-weeks in 1924 he toured with the 
Arts League of Service in “ fit ups,”’ living in 
a caravan, playing the piano and composing 
incidental music for the plays and _ ballets. 
One of them was: Ezra Pound’s translation of 
the Japanese Noh-Play, Hagoromo. The 
company having no instruments or intru- 
mentalists, Rubbra composed his score for 
Indian drum, cymbals,:a wooden pipe with 
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four notes, a triangle, a cowbell and an ocarina. 
It was a great success. 

But after leaving the Royal College, life 
again became difficult. He lived in the 
Hampstead Garden suburb and earned a few 
guineas with teaching and journalism. But 
he was always composing. Richard Capell of 
the Daily Telegraph greeted his First Symphony 
with the statement: “‘ This is a symphony and 
no mistake.”’ Ambiguous as this sounds, its 
meaning is clear. It was a symphony to be 
heard and not a pretentious experiment which 
looked ‘well enough in score. And the music- 
loving public was then having a full dose of 
these experiments. When the Second Symphony, 
composed in 1937, was first publicly performed, 
it met with an immense reception. The critic 
of the Musical Times said: “It is not easy to 
think of a parallel in modern works to the fine 
unified span of the first movement . . . his ideas 
crowd upon each other . . . it is all rather 
reckless, though not in the way that word 
usually implies. And it is always interesting.” 
The: Third Symphony was to have been heard 
at a Promenade Concert in the autumn of 1940, 
but the war prevented this and it was played 
in the provinces and in Sweden and America 
before it could be heard in London. 

Writing of Rubbra’s symph®nic music, 
Wilfrid. Mellers, in his recently published book 
‘* Studies in Contemporary Music ”’ (published 
by Dennis Dobson, 10/6) says: “* After Sibelius, 
the composer who has made the most significant 
and consistent contribution to the contemporary 
symphonic problem is Edmund Rubbra, and 
technically one can say that he has worked 
towards making free polyphonic lines the basis 
of symphonic structure; or towards the re- 
conciliation of texture and shape.” Richard 
Capell, commenting on _ this said : 
“That performances of Edmund Rubbra’s 
symphonic work should be so rare suggests 
something wrong with the organisation of 
London Musical life.” 

In 1941, Rubbra was called up for service 
in the Royal Artillery and for a long time was 
chained to clerical duties. But he somehow 
managed to complete his Fourth Symphony. 
Performed at a Promenade Concert in 1942 
it was received with even more than the usual 
applause associated with these concerts. It is 
dedicated to the late Sir Henry Wood. “ There 
is something refreshingly original about it, 
it is absolutely independent of all the manner- 
isms, colour and miscellaneous devices that 
one generally associates with contemporary 
music. Rubbra does not try and make a 
splash with extravagance; there is no need 
for anything spectacular because this beautifully 
constructed symphony has a unique charm of 
itsown.’”’ So wrote Donald Brook. Fortunately 
for Rubbra an outlet was given him by the 
War Office: he was made the sergeant-in- 
charge of a trio which consisted of himself 
(piano), Joshua Glazier (violin) and William 
Pleeth (cello) which travelled all over the 
country and gave concerts to service men and 
women. The Rubbra Trio is still in existence 
and repeatedly gives B.B.C. broadcasts, with, 
however, Horbert Brainin as violinist. 

In Rubbra’s music room, after our tea, he 
played me records of his orchestral music, bad 
records, but the quality of the music: was 
unmistakeable and made me long for published 
and authentic recordings. Then followed 
records of a Piano and Violin Sonata 
(magnificent! I thought) and then some 
madrigals. Now I was greedy for more of this 
music and he sat down at the piano and played 
part: of his Third Symphony from the score, 
simple dynamic music with a strain of mysticism 
which enthralled me. Yes, mentally 
exclaimed, this man can write! I wished that 
some of my gramophone friends could have 
been with me, there would have been such a 
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clamour raised to the high heavens that so 
little of this lovely music has been recorded. 
It is a grave omission which I urge the 
gramophone companies to speedily rectify. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent who conducted the 
Third Symphony at Géteborg and with such 
unqualified success is obviously the man for 
the orchestral works ! 

A call from the kitchen that dinner was 
ready disturbed both my mounting enthusiasm 
and pleasure. Four magnificent cats watched 
us eat. The conversation was about cats, we 
all liked cats. Rubbra’s youngest boy was at 
table, red hair, country skin, snub nose, a 
tooth missing in front: a jolly boy, about 
thirteen I thought. He composed he told me. 
He was engaged 6n a Piano and Violin Sonata 
and he pushed a grubby score across the table. 
I was to hear it, his mother and father would 
play it for me. But it was not to be, we sat 
too long over dinner and I had to go hurriedly 
to catch the London train from Wycombe. 
Rubbra walked with me in the darkness along 
the path, flashing a torch at the puddles, to 
the bus stop outside the village grocer. It was 
a memorable day, one that I shall not readily 
forget. In the train I found myself humming 
snatches of the music I had heard, remember- 
ing the orchestration and thinking how lovely 
it all had been. Rubbra is a great man, I am 
astonished that his music is not as well known 
as it should be. One impression that I have 
forgotten to record. Rubbra obviously writes 
only the music that he wants to write. By this 
I mean that he is not attracted by commissions 
nor does he value success in terms of money. 
He is one of those rare types in modern music 
who would not snatch at a pot boiler no 
matter how great the need. He has too much 
reverence for his art. 





TALKING BOOKS 


The Happy Prince, by Oscar Wilde: 
Adapted by Minnie Lake. Narrator, Frank 
Phillips. Music by Leslie Bridgewater. The 
First Christmas Morning. Story by Minnie 
Lake. Price 15s. each, obtainable from Horace 
Marshall & Sons, Temple House, Temple 
Avenue, London, E.C.4, or from all record 
dealers. 


The distribution of the 15s. Talking Books 
(picture books with a ten-inch double-sided 
record in a pocket) has been entrusted to 
The Gramophone Company. The child puts 
the record on the gramophone and then sits 
down to look at the pictures while Frank 
Phillips of the B.B.C. tells the story to a back- 
ground of music by Leslie Bridgewater and 
indicates to the child when to tun the page 
to the next picture. The First Christmas 
Morning was written by Minnie Lake, who also 
adapted Oscar Wilde’s The Happy Prince, and 
the illustrations are by John Mansbridge and 
H. Paul respectively. The third volume, as 
announced in a supplementary leaflet in our 
last issue, is Harry Phillip’s The Magic Wood: 
and further stories are pvomised. 

Every parent, uncle and aunt, should make 
a point of investigating the idea at the nearest 
H.M.V. records shop. It has been carried ovit 
with great car, and the Talking Books are 2 
credit to all concerned. 





CORRECTIONS 
We apologise to our old contributor Rollo 
Myers for mis-spelling his name in our December 
issue, also E.M.I. regarding “Price Reductions.” 
These should have read: H.M.V.. Playing 
Desk £12 15s..11d., Columbia Playing Desk 
£12 38. 8d., both inclusive of purchase’ tax 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG. 


PERA is again in the news. The Metro- 

politan Opera Company opened a season 

on Nov. 29, presenting Otello. As Metro- 
politan performances go, it contained nothing 
out of the ordinary, but history was made by 
having the entire production televised. Fortu- 
nately Otello contains enough good theatre and 
characterization—not to mention music— 
to have made the experience a_ highly 
profitable one. Apparently the cameramen 
were not familiar with the plot, for 
there were a few gaucheries and missed 
opportunities. By the time the last act came 
around, however, with the action centred 
around Desdemona’s bed, the close-ups were 
entirely gripping. Someone, though, in the 
interest of verisimilitude, should tell Ramon 
Vinay (who sang the title role) not to plunge 
the snickersnee in his throat. Even an opera 
audience’s credulity is a trifle strained when he 
continues to bellow loudly for a while after that ; 
and certainly Mr. Vinay has a noble expanse of 
torso in which to shield his lethal blade. On 
the whole, despite some blunders, the televised 
broadcast was an artistic success; and in the 
future the intermission commentaries may be 
handled in a manner to suggest that the sponsors 
have more faith in the viewer’s intelligence 
quotients. 


Victor has released an abridged version, on 
five discs, of Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in 
Three Acts, an opera which will never be pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan. This had its first 
performance on February 7, 1934, with a Negro 
cast (most of which has been brought together 
for the recorded performance). The libretto is 
Gertrude Stein’s, and to say that it has moments 
of unintelligibility is putting the case mildly. 
The familiar Steinisms are present: thefamous 
“‘ Pigeons on the grass, alas ; ’’ or such thoughts 
as ‘“‘ Is there a difference between.a sound a hiss 
a kiss a as well ;”’ or “‘ How many saints can 
be land be sand be and on a high plateau there 
is no sand there is snow.” And the last lines of 
the text are rather inimitable: Compére: “‘ Last 
Act.” Chorus and Principals: “‘ Which is a fact.” 
It certainly is. 

Of course, it is easy enough to parody and 
poke fun at this kind of ultra-precious writing, 
but there often is something behind the obstinate 
infantilism. Has it any real meaning ? Pro- 
bably as much as any Kandinsky painting, 
abstract sculpture or anything that throws over 
the established philosophy of representationa- 
lism. At basis one must listen for the feeling 
rather than for the sense. I can’t honestly say 
that I begin to comprehend the text, but instead 
of developing an inferiority complex I find the 
verbal sounds so mellifluous, the crazy imagery 
and unexpected, illogical jumps from one 
subject to another so outrageously disarming, 
that I don’t especially care what the meaning is. 
The opera is cultivated nonsense, utterly charm- 
ing for whatitis. Which is probably a miserably 
unsatisfactory way to discuss a new work, but 
I can’t think of any other. 


Thomson’s musical vocabulary is of the 
simplest—moéstly diatonic, with hints of Hande- 
lian lines and harmonies, early American 
anthems, folk melodies, deliberate archaisms, 
and superb prosody and declamation. Con- 
ventional criteria cannot be applied. The music 
is urbane, often witty, lyrical, never dull, and 
highly professional in.workmanship (especially 
some of the part-writing in choral passages). 
Recording is excellent, and the singing (by a 
cast unknown to British audiences) is first-rate. 


Thomson himself conducts, which presumably 
makes the interpretation definitive. 


Aside from the above, and the first recording 
of Bartok’s great Concerto for Orchestra (Columbia, 
six discs) by Reiner and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, the month’s other discs are of a conven- 
tional nature. There is a superb recording of 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony by Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony which contains 
precise yet flexible playing of bounce and 
resiliency. There is a typically rich performance 
by Stokowski and his Orchestra (stillan unnamed 
group) of Sibelius’ Swan of Tuonela ; and there 
is a careful one by Rodzinski and the Chicago 
Symphony of Strauss’ tiresome old Also Sprach 
Karathustra. Rodzinski is a little severe, but his 
points are made with strength and justice. The 
music, though, like Nietzsche’s conception of the 
superman, is a pretty faded symbol today, and 
perhaps the rising sun depicted in the opening 
pages is in reality the setting sun. Finally, 
there is an album by Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic entitled Music from the Eighteenth 
Century. This contains Paisiello’s Overture to 
Nina Pazza per Amore (graceful, lively, and far 
from second-rate), Mozart’s Symphony No. 27 in 
G, K199 (no comment necessary), and Méhul’s 
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Overture to Les Deux Aveugles de Toléde (rather 
conventional, though with moments of inven- 
tion and at least one really fine lyric idea). It 
might be mentioned that the above recordings, 
all Victor, are without -exception brilliant- 
sounding, undistorted examples of orchestral 
reproduction. 

Among instrumental sets, Heifetz, Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic are heard in 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D, which is played 
with style and colour. Artur Rubinstein storms 
through the twenty-four Chopin Preludes in 
an arbitrary, mannered fashion. Power pre- 
dominates over poetry, and even the power 
could stand much toning-down. This is 
Rubinstein at his most exhibitionistic ; a con- 
siderable let-down from the Rubinstein of the 
Mazurkas and Scherzos.. Vladimir Horowitz, 
another pianist who can get up and down the 
keyboard, displays admirable restraint in an 
album of six Scarlatti Sonatas (L. 25, 27, 33» 
209, 430 and 483). Control and plasticity are 
present ; and if there is an occasional hint of 
Horowitz the virtuoso, it should not bother those 
who respond to exciting piano playing. For 
Rachmaninov devotees, Victor has made 
available the Sonata in G minor, played by 
Edmund Kurtz (cello) and. William Kapell 
(piano). The performance is reliable—a little 
stronger on the pianistic side than good en- 
semble warrants, perhaps—though the plangent 
melodies and whipped-cream harmonies, remi- 
niscent of everything Rachmaninov ever wrote 
(and this is a very early work!) cannot stand 
many hearings. 





PETER DAWSON. 


By F. W. 


AWSON, like his great master Charle® 

Santley in the past, continues to produce 
beautiful music with his voice as the years roll 
on to, the amazement of everyone and the joy 
to his impresario. I remember Santley’s visit 
to our Studio so well at the age of 70, very 
dapper and elegant and the delight his still 
fresh voice gave me. I was particularly struck 
with his ease of production and freedom of tone 
emitted. It was just at this time that young 
Peter rolled into our studio showing off those 
lovely bass notes of his. He had every reason to 
be proud of them as his voice showed the same 
ease of production that I noticed in Santley’s. 
The good master had started him in the 
right direction and that is the reason Peter still 
is able to give recitals with a fresh and youthful 
voice after 45 years of career. He recorded 
for the H.M.V. November suppiement two 
of his old favourites, There is a Green Hill Far 
Away and Nazareth, with another Dawson 
(Herbert) at the organ. There was the same 
pathos and throb in the voice that had made the 
tears well up in thousands of eyes. 

At 20 years of age, in the autumn of 1902, 
Peter Dawson arrived in England. He lost no 
time in placing himself under the guidance of 
the great baritone, Charles Santley, who 
thought highly of young Peter’s voice and 
talents. To keep the pot boiling, Dawson 
accepted all and sundry engagements, smokers, 
seaside concert parties, and phonograph 


‘recording. 


Russell Hunting, then recording engineer for 
the Edison Bell Phonograph Co., immediately 
spotted the record-making possibilities of this 
youngster’s voice and gave me the tip. Within 
a few weeks I had him making popular, comic 
and serious ballads, oratorio and opera arias, 


GAISBERG 





F. W. Gaisberg 
Sir Ernest Fisk 
Peter Dawson 


Gilbert and Sullivan, solos, duets, trios, quartets, 
chorus, etc. His weekly cheques amounted to. 
anything from £30 to £50, and this continued 
year in and year out. : 

His first record was a popular hit called 
Navajo, which appeared on the 1904 catalogue, 
to be followed in the 1905 issue of the Gramo- 
phone & Typewriter Co. Ltd, by three fine 
ballads, ’ Tis-J, Asleep in the. Deep, and Bedouin 
Love Song. 

The velvety quality of his, well-produced 
voice, his ability to throw pathos, tears, 
laughter and drama into it, his quickness at 
reading, musicianship and. contagious good - 
humour, made him a recorder’s dream conie 
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true. At one time, the gramophone catalogue 
listed 212 solo titles of Dawson’s, not counting 
the concerted works he took part in. 


Our recording studio in City Road was a 
merry, care-free place in those days. We had 
the monopoly of a promising industry and could 
afford to relax. Our band of youthful record 
makers were Stanley Kirkby, Ernest Pike, John 
Harrison, Eleanor Jones-Hudson, Perceval 
Allen and Robert Radford. The most popular 
baritone at that time in concert, oratorio and 
records was the Scotsman, Andrew Black, then 
44 years of age, and at the height of his career. 
On the gramophone catalogue he was repre- 
sented by a long list of the most popular of 
baritone songs, mostly Scottish. In these he was 
inimitable. Between the Scotsman from 
Glasgow and the Scotsman from Sydney there 
was a great deal in common in type of voice, 
artistic sense and rollicking good fellowship, 
On one point did they differ. Dawson in the 
matter of drink was a quasi teetotaler. Andrew 
was happiest in a saloon bar with convivial 
companions, swapping stories and drinking 
toasts. 

A few years later Black suddenly disappeared, 
at the height of his fame, and was next heard 
of in Sydney and never again returned to 
England. He met with a fatal accident there 
in 1920. 

During 1904, Melba put in a number of 
recording dates in the City Road studio, and 
whenever a quartet or chorus was required, 
Peter and his colleagues would be engaged to 
assist. Melba seemed to have spotted Dawson 
immediately, or perhaps it was a provocative 
leer on his impudent face, but she certainly 
enjoyed hectoring him and one of his favourite 
stories is a description of one of these en- 
counters. Melba relished using the rawest of 
words on these occasions with a snicker on her 
face. I think it was to show her contempt for 
our youthful band of aspirants in her own field 
of activity. 

A few years later we got into our stride with 
recording Gilbert and Sullivan, adding to our 
forces George Baker, Bessie Jones, Edna 
Thornton and Nellie Walker. This high- 
spirited company, crowded in the small record- 
ing room of those days, made a Roman holiday 
of this work. Peter Dawson was invariably the 
ring-leader of the pranks that kept everyone 
seething with merriment. His stooge was the 
simple-minded Ernest Pike, a sweet voiced 
tenor and the son of the baker in Sandringham 
House. He once was commanded to sing for 
the Royal Family and would never let one 
forget it. Dressed in his best Sunday clothes he 
arrived at the studio to take part in a quartet 
at a Melba session.. The title was Old Folks at 
Home with a male quartet refrain. As Pike 
** palled up ”’ to Melba she turned on him with 
“You’re one of the b— chorus.”? The crest- 
fallen Pike turned to us for sympathy—“ She 
called me one of the b— chorus.”” Dawson 
never allowed him to forget after that Melba’s 
rating of him. At a similar session Peter fared 
no better at Melba’s hands. Looking at him 
she said, “‘ Where do you come from?” He 
replied, “‘ Adelaide, Mme. Melba.” ‘* What,” 
she exclaimed, “that city of the three P’s— 
Parsons, Pubs and Prostitutes.”’ 

Years later, he boasts, he had his revenge. 
At some big social gathering, Peter was singing 
a group of Sir Hubert Parry’s songs, after 
which Melba stepped up to compliment him. 
“T’ve met you before,” she said. “ Where are 
you from ?’’ ‘* From Madagascar,” he replied. 
‘No you're not,” she retorted, “‘ you’re from 
Adelaide.” “‘ Yes,” he said, “the city of 
the three P’s.”’ 

Peter and his life-long companion and wife 
Nan, sailed for Australia on the Orchides on 
Tuesday, December 14th, but on the Friday 
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before, at the Savoy Hotel, he was guest of 
honour at a cocktail party presided over by 
Sir Ernest Fisk, Managing Director of the 
E.M.I. The occasion was a God-speed and the 
presentation of the latest H.M.V. gramophone, 
known as Model 2000, indeed a _ beautiful 
machine that nearly took Peter’s breath away, 
but more precious still was a gift of an original 
spring-motor gramophone of 1808 as used in the 
“His Master’s Voice ”’ picture. This captured 
Peter’s heart and he announced that the cld 
relic should accompany him to Australia and 
the beautiful new gramophone should remain in 
England until he returned. In his presentation 
speech Sir Ernest betrayed his pleasure in 
extolling two subjects dear to his heart: his 
admiration of the singer Dawson and his love 
for Australia. He ended by wishing him God- 
speed, but warned him if he failed to return 
within the year, he himself would go there to 
fetch him back. Peter, eager to reply, bounced 
to his feet and for twenty minutes told story 
after story, one more amusing than the othe~. 
His encounter with Sir Harry Lauder, to whom 
he disclosed his identity as the baritone, 
Hector Grant, the same who had pirated 
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Lauder’s entire repertoire on Zonophone 
records, was funny in the extreme, 

These fine records had always been a sore 
point with Lauder, so when they met Peter was 
always expecting to be told off. ‘ You’re the 
chap who’s been singing my songs,” he growled. 
“Yes, Sir Harvy,’? Peter replied. ‘“* Well,’ 
said Harry, “‘ you have got a damned fine 
voice.”? That was all, and Peter heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

The eighty or so guests present were all 
friends and colleagues of long standing, and 
each were required to sign a remembrance 
plaque for Peter. The climax was when the 
good-natured Peter sang that evergreen 
favourite which his voice has made known the 
world over, The Kerry Dance. Surely there 
never was such a congenial and enjoyable party, 
thanks to the ever-youthful spirit of Dawson. 

He still had to sing one last gramophone 
session, and the following Saturday morning he 
turned up fresh as a daisy to record the old 
Scotch song, Turn Ye to Me, and the Handel 
aria Silent Worship. 

hope the records will be successful, 
will cherish them greatly. 


as I 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Edwin Fischer (piano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Krips): Concerto No. 25 
in C major, K.503 (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB6604-7 (12 in., 34s. 6d.). Auto. 
DBg287-90. Score, Eulenburg. 


There was an old, then very welcome, Decca, 
long withdrawn: no other recording here, I 
believe. This one brings back an admired 
exponent of a pure classical style. The handling 
of the orchestra seems a bit stiff. I should like 
finer nuance, like those of the Vienna players in 
the Schubert. There is not much resilience in 
Fischer’s playing now. It is clear, firm, and the 
ee tone is sound—not on any magnified 
scale. 


The number “ 25’ is misleading: it stands 
thus in the Gesamtausgabe, but it was the twenty- 
first, in strict order. You can read about it in 
Hutchings (O.U.P.), at much greater length in 
Girdlestone (Cassell), and in Tovey III (page 
16). Blom calls it “a disappointment . . .; 
interesting for some special technical problems 
which make it on the whole the most difficult 
of all the piano concertos, but the performer is 
not sufficiently repaid . . ., for it is al] rather 
frigid and comparatively unoriginal.”’ Finstein 
sees it as the real ‘‘ grandiose conclusion ”’ to the 
composer’s great concerto line . . .,’’ an intensi- 
fication of K. 467, mightier and more exalted... 
a necessary self-affirmation after the desperate 
passion of the C minor concerto. In it, victory 
is attained . . .” 

This performance seems to me lacking in 
feeling, and rather hurried: businesslike, but 
not, for me, fully persuasive. I find myself 
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wishing for Hess and Henry. (I see one of the 
most respected of our critics lately disabled Hess 
as a Mozartean because of—if I remember 
aright—*“ sentimentality.”? This is what makes 
one realise how oddly the world is made up . . .) 
To some, however, Fischer may be the pure 
clear water, and others the debilitating or heady 
liquor. 


Vienna onic “yor (Karajan) : 
Symphony No. 7 in C major, “ The 
Great ” (Schubert). Columbia LX1138-43 
(12 in., 51s. gd.). Auto. LX8644-9. Score, 
Eulenburg, Hawkes. 


Strong comfort in the first impression, of an 
all-through reading, getting on with the job, 
without a fuss, at a good pace. Most of the 
orchestra’s ripe refinement is well reproduced. 
Perhaps the fuller string tone is not quite so 
lifelike as it might be. The weight is cleverly 
deployed, as are the cres. and dim. effects in a 
work which is a bit too long for many of us. I 
have not heard a better reading, in regard to 
making the movements seem short. In this aspect 
I like the performance best. Some might prefer 
a weightier sensibility, but that so easily drops 
into ponderousness. Schubert perhaps did not 
find the perfect equation for the personal 
problem of style: the old weighed in against 
the new, perpetually. Yet what a marvel is that 
finale, in its driving power. And when he could 
Sing, he is supreme. The phrasing and shading 
of the start of the second movement shows the 
orchestra’s taste at its best. The contrasting 
string interjections I find a bit too keen, as here 
recorded: the weakness of all recording today. 
Again the conductor “ gets on with it,” and I’m 
all for him. No sentimentality: the music 
itself disclaims that. The second strain is 
beautifully done: here the strings and wind 
match and balance, contrast and combine, to 
admiration. It is only i in the louder level that 
I find the string tone too piercing for my particu- | 
lar taste. But there are other tastes. 

Their Scherzo is first-rate: I enjoyed it best 
ofall. By the way, it is curious that in two of the 
most famous symphonies—this and Beethoven’s 
Ninth—the scherzo proper is in sonata form. I 
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DANIZA ILITSCH (Soprano), RICHARD TUCKER (Tenor) 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra conducted by Max Rudolph 
Otello— Verdi — Act 1. Gia nella notte densa: Ed io vedea 
fra le tue tempie oscure (““Love Duet” Pts. 1 & 2) LX1144 


IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Josef Krips 
Die Zauberfléte—Mozart—Act 2. Ach, ich fuhl’s 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


Le Nozze di Figaro—Mozart—Act 4. Recit. and Aria; Deh!- 
vienni, non tardar - + - - ° - LX 1145 





Walter Gieseking 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
; }ix 1146 





Danse (Tarantelle styrienne)— Debussy 
La Plus que Lente (Valse)—Debussy 





LUIGI INFANTINO 
with Orchestra conducted by Alberto Erede 


A Vucchella : LB 74 


Milena. - - - += + = - 
JAMES JOHNSTON 
with the Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
conducted by Michael Mudie 
Bizet-—‘**The Flower Song” - -~ - 
ll Trovatore—Verdi—-Ah, Yes! thou’rt mine box — 


Carmen— 


EFREM KURTZ 
and the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York 
The Comedians—Kabalersky, Op. 26 - +  -NX1537-38 
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ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 
Gipsy Love—Waltz—Franz Lehar ; 
Gipsy Baron—Waitz—Johann Strauss 
DX 1540 


THE QUEEN’S HALL 
LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Sidney Torch 
Petite Suite de Concert—Coleridge- 
Taylor—Four Parts - DB 2479-80 


JOHN McHUGH 


with Orchestra conducted by 
Stanford Robinson 


A Perfect Day - - 

Think onme- - bps — 
DANNY KAYE 

The Fairy Pipers; Farming (from 

“Let’s Face It”)- - - DB2481 
DINAH SHORE 


Kokomo, Indiana: You Do (both 
from film “* Mother Wore Tights ”’) 
DB 2482 


LIMITED, 


HAYES, 
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DORIS DAY and BUDDY CLARK 


hos 2483 
THE COLUMBIA ORCHESTRA 
“bps 2484 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


That Certain Party 
Rosalie - - - 


Stringopation-—  - 
Running off the Rails - . 


By the Sleepy Lagoon - 
Whisper that you love me - 7S som 


KAY KYSER 


and his Orchestra 


Horses don’t bet on people 
On a slow boat to China FB 3450 


LYNN MASON 


Let us be Sweethearts over again; 
When the Silver Threads are Shining 
FB 3449 


HARRY DAVIDSON 


and his Orchestra 


Old Time Dance Series — Eugene 
Tango; La Mascotte - - DX 154) 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


hen 345: 
In my Dreams” - 


You belong to someone s else SFB 345) 


Ah! but it happens’ - 
Johnny get your Girl - 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
Strings for Dancing 
} FB 3455 


Tarragona - - 
La Carolina -— - 


LOU PREAGER 


and his Orchestra 


In my Dreams’ - 
Underneath the Linden “tres SFB —_ 


I'd love to live 
FB 3452 


Ah! but it happens; 
in Loveland - - - - 





MIDDLESEX 
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do not remember any other instances. Much 
pleasure is to be found in noting the playing of 
detail by this orchestra, and its power of unified 
lightness. They can produce, too, a swift 
momentary blaze that is exciting. I find this 
finale still as exciting as it was forty years ago 
(I was late in learning my classics: in those pre- 
gramophone days, one could be mournfully 
late in even hearing one first-class band. To-day 
people are pampered—and many, | think, may 
be spoiled). 

This performance of the finale takes a lot of 
beating. I do not remember anything more 
satisfying than the work by this orchestra, now 
one of my favourites. There are some clever 
intimations: in the lower tone at a moment of 
relaxation, e.g. ; and in the way the eternally 
running triplets are slid through. No wonder 
they were a riddle unsolved by the players who 
so grieved poor Mendelssohn when he threw up 
the idea of producing this in London, because 
the poor chaps dissolved in laughter. 


George Thalben-Ball (organ), Haydn Roger- 
son (violoncellu), Philharmonia Orches- 
tra (Siskind): Concerto No. 9 in B 
flat major, Op. 7, No. 3. (Handel, arr. 
Wood). George Thalben-Ball (organ) : 
Allegro Moderato, from Concerto No. 6 
in B flat major (Arne). H.M.V. C3814-6 
(12 in., 17s. g3d.). Auto C7741-3. 

In noticing the Mozart piano concerto, K. 503, 
we saw that many analyses of this set of works can 
be had. Of other things, outside standard 
symphonies, there are very few. Germany long 
ago had guides to a far greater variety of compo- 
sitions than have ever appeared in English. We 
need analyses (not just slight notes). If the 
casual hearer does not want them, there are 
thousands of serious ones who clo, as well as the 
many more thousands of students who need 
them for exams. 

The Handel B flat concerto of Op. 7 (one of 
the very few opus numbers we find, for this com- 
poser) was begun in 1741, apparently laid aside, 
and finished ten years later. So says Leichten- 
tritt, who sees the work as a foretaste of the 
pre-Haydn Mannheimer orchestral style ;_ but 
we are elsewhere told that Op. 7 was published 
in 1740. There were three sets in all, one 
posthumously published. It would appear that 
the set called ‘‘ Op. 7,” then, should be dated 
1760; “ Op. 4,” 1738, and the second, un- 
numbered set, 1740. 

The production throws out the right spirit of 
baroque brilliance. The organ has the weight 
we need, without mush or thickness. Its lighter 
stops come out especially prettily, and it both 
balances and contrasts capitally with the band. 


Perhaps we ought to have the baroque organ - 


here ? As an old organist, this is a subject I 
should like to develop, but space forbids. You 
have probably heard the recitals by Lady Jeans. 

You want a good modern gramophone to 
give out the magnificence of the finale of this 
first movement. «In passing, I have to admit 
that no organ and orchestra can ever be, to 
the minute-discerning ear, perfectly in tune. 
You can test this here. Nor does any organist, 
even so good a one as our soloist here, ever play 
absolutely in time, always. 

The slow movement finds him and _ the 
orchestra taking, in their respective openings, 
slightly diflerent paces; and the orchestra, 
for once, is a bit ponderous. The tune is familiar 
in detached performance, as an oratorio song. 
There is a beautiful bit of violoncello work. 
I have no idea what Wood did to this: he was 
capable de tout, bless him! nor have I ever seen 
the original score. 

I should think Wood thickened up a lot. It 
sounds queer, in places, The organ is heard 
alone for a good spell, in something that sounds 
too good to be true, even with the Hallelujah 
reminiscence: but that was a simple cliché of 
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its day. They are not quite together in one 
place on this side, and I am more conscious of 
the pitch-discrepancy. 

A bit of Arne is pleasant enough, but the 
weakness of the good old British cheerfulness 
quickly shows up. These worthies had not the 
fling of imagination or the endless resource that 
kept a Handel flying even when the motor had 
stopped. The depth of the organ tone is 
extremely well captured on these records. For 
ideal recording, though, you need a specially 
built organ ; and, I think, a different organ for 
use with the orchestra, from that which best 
suits organ solo work. The difficulty about the 
organ is that the building is part of it, an 
inescapable vital element in its whole acoustic 
scheme. The organ is a mighty queer proposi- 
tion: so I earlv found, and half a century later, 
it’s borne in on me increasingly. But when early 
organ records came out, I didn’t think I should 
hear anything so exhilarating and lifelike as this. 


Harry Mortimer (trumpet), and Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Weldon): Trumpet 
Concerto (Haydn) ; and H. Mortimer, 
R. Foort (Organ) and London Brass 
Players: Trumpet Voluntary (Aitri- 
buted to Purcell, arr. Sir H. Wood.) 
Columbia DX1535-6 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 

This is the full form of the work of which Col. 
some years ago gave us two movements. De- 
lighted with this, one of the best of al] popular 
classics, I bought it, and so can compare the 
recordings. ‘The newer one is slightly richer in 
tone but the older trumpeting rather more for- 
ward: the placing of the player, I take it. 
Each performs splendidly: who would judge 
between two masters such as these ? 

There are one or two slips, and in one place 
a different note is played: not having seen the 
score (there probably is not a miniature), I 
cannot say which is right. I strongly recom- 
mend the records. The work was written in 1796 
for the keyed trumpet, an instrument which, 
invented around 1770, was not a success: the 
side-holes and keys worked well in the bugle 
and cornet, but not for the differently-bored 
trumpet. Brilliance was lost. 

The delightful finale of this piece is a sonata- 
rondo, ingeniously compact in Haydn’s wittiest 
manner, with a moment of tenderness to finish. 

Those who would like another souvenir of 
Sir Henry’s generous taste would not wish to 
miss the last side. The organ comes out 
unexpectedly well. 

Some years ago there was a debate about the 
piece, which is found in a volume edited by the 
careful Fuller-Maitland, where it is described as 
The Prince of Denmark’s March, by Jeremiah 
Clarke (c.1659-1707: organist of St. Paul’s: he 
shot*himself because of a love-disappointment). 
This piece appears as a harpsichord “ lesson,”’ 
the MS of which (I quote from a programme by 
Rosa Newmarch and Fric Blom) is at Oxford. 
“It was probably a popular tune to which 
George, Prince of Denmark, Queen Anne’s con- 
sort, took a fancy, and which various composers 
of the period utilized freely.” In Polly the tune 
appears under the name of The Temple. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Neel): Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 6, in B flat 
(Bach). Decca AK1580-81 (12 in., 19s. 
8d.). Score, Eulenburg or Hawkes. 

I continue to think these Neel Brandenburg 
performances pretty near my ideal. I have 
several times mentioned their best features, and 
will simply say that this latest example has all 
the rich amplitude, the spare tautness without 
thinness, and suavity without flexibility, that to 
my mind best beseems the athletic Bach. I 
may just, for newcomers to this work, mention 
that the score is written for two instruments 
denominated “ viola da braccia,’’ two, “ viola 
da gamba,” and one “ violoncello,” plus 
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“ yviolone e cembalo ” : implying, the first two, 
“arm ”’ and “ knee’’ viols ; the whole coming 
to the curious experiment (once was enough) of 
two violas, two viols-between-the-knee, a 
vicloncello, and a double-bass viol (not yet the 
double-bass we know.) The gambas are silent 
in the second movement. Not, I feel, Bach’s 
most successful experiment of the set: and he 
gets rather dull at times. 


L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris (Ansermet) : 
Symphonic Suite, ‘Scheherazade ” 
(Rimsky-Korsakov). Decca AK1980-1985 
(12 in., 41s.). 

TI don’t think this will easily be beaten for 
sonority, vivid colour and vital fiddling. I take 
it that everyone knows the music pretty well. 
As the titles are not given on the discs—only 
the Italian pace directions—I append the 
descriptive names given by Scheherazade to the 
adventures she narrates: 1, The Sea and Sinbad’s 
Ship; 2, The Kalendar Prince; 3, Young Prince 
and Princess; 4, Festival; The Sea; The Ship 
Founders, The ballet scenes of 1910 do not 
represent these stories. 

On side 1, I am pleased by the elevated 
purity of the full strings; and throughout, 
Ansermet’s handling is delightful. 1 don’t know 
of a conductor likely to touch such music better. 
It has its longueurs, of course: twelve sides are 
too much, but you have to take that as part of 
the composer’s method and spirit; but it is 
presented spaciously, with tone and style that 
I find warming. One does not get tired, as in 
some recordings now, of sustained full fiddle 
tone, which is lithe, elegant, forceful. 

The ballet, by the way, after some vicissitudes, 
comprised three of the movements: the first, 
as overture, and the second and fourth, danced— 
to the tragic conclusion where the husband slays 
all the wives. In the earlier version, we have 
the violin solo as the cajoling tale-teller, and the 
fierce voice of her lord. The sea music in this 
and the last movement is ia the composer’s 
happiest vein (he had been, we recall, a naval 
officer). As to the Kalendar Prince story we have 
no precise identification: there are several in 
the Arabian Nights. The kalendar is a prince 
disguised as a beggar. It will be noticed that 
the trumpet motive here is based on the sul- 
tan’s theme. Edwin Evans neatly suggested 
that this was her way of showing him as the 
universal, all-conquering, witty, smart hero. 
The episode of violin thrumming makes us think 
of Elgar’s use of the device, in the concerto. 


. Possibly the short third movement could be 


made still more languishing, in the love-music ; 
but this is very rich recording ; mark the bright 
life of the wood-wind touches. It is this warm 
all-through wash of colour that I like so’ much, 
and the reading is about the most artistic I 
remember. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Jorda) : 
Symphony in G, No. 88 (Haydn). Decca 
AK 1472-4 (12 in., 20s. 6d.). Score, 
Eulenburg. 

In excellent Haydn-heart ; a keen, deft re- 
cording, with good use of the wind (one flute, 
oboes, hassoons, horns, trumpets—two of each). 
This alwavs tells deliciously, in these discs. 

The work, which has the nickname * Letter 
V,” has a first movement in which ] note a mere 
few points. The rhythm of the opening 
Allegro runs through the movement, which does 
not use trumpets and drums. The exposition 
is repeated. Mark the bass accompaniment to 
the theme on its repetition in the exposition ; 
this figure opens the development (side 2) and 
buzzes often in it. If you have a score, the 
bridge (bars 30, 31) can be noted as a neat 
extension of the subject’s start. The second 
subject comes at 45: smooth coaxing with a 
chromatic motion and a pretty diatonic droop. 
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Codetta, 61, answered, in reverse, by strings. 
The first themé provides most of the develop- 
ment’s fun, in numerous key-moves, which are 
something like those in chess, to the lover of a 
clever game. There are some amusing little 
contrapuntal rallies, and fun witn the bass buzz. 
How prettily peeps in now and then that droop 
of a fifth, from the second subject. On recapitu- 
lation, there is charming flute decoration ; here, 
before the first theme is even got through, 
Haydn has a fling, with the bass buzz. The 
bridge to No. 2 comes earlier than before, and 
is a bit altered; and there is a side-tracking 
before he comes to No. 2, which is shortened. 
The coda declaims the pervasive No. 1. By such 
Sherlocking one can get into Haydn’s skin, and 
multiply pleasure endlessly. 

Second movement.—One theme in different 
aspects. (Someone used it as a hymn-tune.) 
Life’s maturity, scorning frets. ‘This is the 
perfect Haydn philosophy, perfectly played and 
recorded. I want nothing better than this 
serene demonstration of technical skill, taste 
and insight. 

Minuet: the recording seems to take on a 
quite different colour, appropriate to the mood. 
The drums and horns are significant, in this 
respect. In the Trio, countryside bagpipes take 
charge, with elegant carelessness about phrase- 
lengths. The finale is a regular rondo (which 
most of Haydn’s are not). The bit of buzzing 
may remind us of the first movement. In the 
first episode (around an inch) there is a little 
development of the rushing semiquaver idea. 
After the mid-side return of the first theme, 
another episode, with canonic imitation (upper 
and lower strings, bassoon pointing the latter’s 
remarks). Hesitation-trick, before final entry. 
As the theme ends, Haydn dovetails in a chal- 
lenging reminiscence of the rhythm of the slow 
preface to the symphony—this, just before the 
final dash home. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Leins- 
dorf): Theme and Variations from 
Suite in G, Op. 55 (Tchaikovsky). Decca 
AK1987-8 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). 

There was an instance some time ago of rather 
absurd speeding, to get on to a smaller number 
of sides than usual a piece which would not 
really go in that way. Here is another instance. 
Leinsdorf takes this too fast for my liking. Old- 
fashioned stuff needs to exhale more gently. 
There is a moment on side 1 of less than perfect 
timing. The general hurry prevents some of 
the details being fine, and the recording has 
not the perfect clarity of the best contemporary 
work. On the whole, then, despite the gay, 
alert attack, and a lot of capable tone-building, 
as to size, the haste spoils the work. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Fitel- 
berg): Polovtsian Dances (Borodin, 
Glazunov, Rimsky-Korsakov). Decca 
AK1536-7 (12 in. 13s. 8d.). 

I like the delicate recording, almost like 
etching, in some respects. The wind is light, 
telling ; perhaps a little less plummy (in places 
like the end of side 1) than some prefer. I like 
that slightly acid taste; and on the whole I 
prefer the fairly mild style of the whole, as 
regards scale of reproduction. There is enough 
wildness, surely, for most people. I prefer to do 
some of the imagining myself, and not to have 
things ton heavily stressed. In one or two places 
the performance lets one down more lightly 
than most of those I remember on records. I’m 
grateful: but some will doubtless prefer 
heavier treatment of music that is not of 
particularly fine fibre. One might perhaps pre- 
fer side 3 to be more delicately pointed ;_prob- 
ably endless rehearsal could bring out detail more 
subtly. The balance of tone, and the colouring 
of the arabesques, seem to me excellent. There 
is a lightness of touch in the handling that I 
enjoy. W.R.A. 
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London Symphony Orchestra (Kisch): Le 
Baruffe Chiozzotte—Overture, Op. 32 
(Sinigaglia). Decca K1807 (12 in., 
6s. 10d.). 

Most of us in this country know so little of 
Italian literature that we may be more than a 
trifle vague as to what the hubbub at Chioggia— 
the subject of Goldoni’s comedy and of this 
overture—was all about. Chioggia is a small 
place on the sunny lagoon of Venice, and the 
story is of a storm in a teacup which blew up 
from village gossip about one of the local girls. 
Sinigaglia’s cheerful little overture- (written in 
1907), while it makes no pretence at following 
a programme, manages to set the mood very 
pleasantly for this trifle, and it had at one time 
quite a modest success in concert-rooms every- 
where. Like the rest of his music, which con- 
sists mainly of works based on themes from his 
native Piedmont, this overture is not of the stuff 
which has any great claims to remain in the 
permanent repertoire, but it is agreeable to 
have this one recording of it. The playing, if 
it lacks any great subtlety or control, is accept- 
able enough, and the recording is good. 


Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, 
Rome (de Sabata): La Traviata— 
Preludes to Act 1 and 3 (Verdi). H.M.V. 
DB6855 (12 in., 8s. 7$d.). 

It is natural that our first reaction on hearing 
these two Traviata preludes by de Sabata is to 
compare them with the recording made by his 
great compatriot and ex-colleague at La Scala, 
Toscanini ; and despite the difference in date 
and the surface-quality of the earlier disc, it is 
at once apparent that Toscanini better caught 
the atmosphere of quiet pathos with which 
Verdi opens both act 1 and act 3. For all the 
Augusteo’s good qualities, I have heard them 
give more subtle and polished performances 
than this ; but it is the conductor who must be 
held responsible for the non-realisation of per- 
fection. Both preludes—but particularly the 
first—are much too full-blooded and healthy for 
the frail and consumptive Violetta, and de 
Sabata is too consciously intent on squeezing 
the last drop of emotion out of Verdi’s highly- 
charged phrases, with the result that (in the 
prelude to act 3) the violins’ tone becomes almost 
hysterical and their line is forced out of the 
picture. The wonderfully ethereal first act pre- 
lude starts ppp in the score: faced with the 
problem of combining expressiveness with the 
utmost quiet, de Sabata seems to have said 
“Play from your hearts and blow the ppp !” 
Toscanini achieved a wonderful calmato and 
thereby intensified the note of tragedy. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestrae of 
New York (Efrem Kurtz): The Come- 
dians, Op. 26 (Kabalevsky). Columbia 
DX1537-8 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 


I assume that this Suite of ten short pieces for 
small orchestra, dated 1940, is ballet music, 
though there is no indication of it on the score: 
in a theatre it would pass agreeably enough, for 
it is bright, extrovert, rather crude music, with 
plenty of obvious rhythmic foundation. If, on 
the other hand, it is meant to stand on its own 
feet, I can only shake my head sadly at the 
results of making composers write according to 
the presumed taste of the masses. From his 
other works we know Kabalevsky to be a highly 
talented composer, with something worth-while 
to say and an attractive way of saying it ; this 
Suite, for all its superficial attraction, does 
nothing more than tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings. As in the Colas Breugnon overture, he 
makes some play with the cheerful clatter of the 
xylophone picking out the top line, and he uses 
the colours on his small palette with ease and 
fluency. It is certainly less vulgar than the 
over-played Gayaneh of Khachaturyan, but it 
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belongs in the same category. And having said 
that, one has said everything, except that this 
suite (which has been available for some time 
in America) is very well recorded and played— 
though I would like to know where the side-drum 
got to during his solo in the March. 


Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Rignold), Joseph Shadwick 
(violin) : Opening Scene. Pas d’action. 
Scene des Coupes, Act 1. Pas de 
deux. Danse de Fiancailles, Act 3, 
from “‘ The Swan Lake,’’ Op. 20 (Tchai- 
kovsky). H.M.V. C3822-3 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 


It is a welcome change to hear some of the less 
familiar parts of Swan Lake occasionally: these 
movements, so far as I can recall, have not been 
recorded before, which fact by itself is probably 
enough to ensure their ready sale to the numerous 
Tchaikovsky-lovers and balletomanes. The 
music we usually hear is mostly from the second 
act, which is often played by itself; and, as 
Edwin Evans has said, “‘ The frequent abridge- 
ment of Swan Lake is better justified on the 
choreographic than on the musical side.” Not 
that the oper.ing scene, apart from its gay 
beginning, is much more than routine ballet 
stuff ; but the gaudy, sparkling Scéne des Coupes 
is—-well, good second-rate Tchaikovsky (not 
too distantly related to the Onegin Polonaise), 
and the act 3 Pas de deux is charming (a good 
violin solo here from Joseph Shadwick). The 
playing on the whole is very clean, lively and 
well balanced, though I found the accompani- 
ment figures sometimes over-prominent ; and 
the recording is excellent. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Erich 
Kleiber): Carnaval—Overture, Op. 92 
(Dvotak). Decca K1989 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

Regular readers of this magazine will, I hope, 
forgive me repeating once again that Carnaval 
was originally the second of a cycle of three 
overtures entitled Nature, Life and Love. I 
must regretfully add my name to the long list of 
people who find Carnaval, for all its brilliance, 
unworthy and unrepresentative of its composer ; 
it seeks to cover the scrappiness of its construc- 
tion by noisy high spirits, which carry it along 
with a show of bravado for a time, but cannot 
conceal its weaknesses for long. There are too 
many abruptly-changing moods and themes 
thrown into the pot, and the effort to keep it 
boiling is too obvious. (The laborious modula- 
tion to the second section has always made me 
squirm.) Yet, it being Dvoidk, there is a 
wealth of tunes: it is only their organisation 
which is missing. 

This recording of Kleiber’s compares more 
than favourably with the versions by Weldon 
and Rankl. The L.P.O. rumbles and splashes 
with the best, and the recording engineers have 
faithfully caught the gaiety of the percussion 
department on side 2. 


New Symphony Orchestra (Krips): Roses 
of the South. Decca K1986 (12 in., 
6s. 10od.). Perpetuum Mobile and 
Annen Polka (Johann Strauss). Decca 
Mé6ar (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

The gramophone companies have fortunately 
not needed the impetus of a policy of well- 
played light music on the Third Programme to 
turn their thoughts to the proper performance 
of Strauss and his like. Side by side with the 
welter of routine “ tear-cffs ” by light orchestras, 
they have over many years issued recordings of 
light music performed in the original orchestra- 
tion by “ serious’ orchestras and conductors. 
(The names of the Vienna Phil. and of Bruno 
Walter leap to mind.) But so long as the 
enormous majority of the public remains un- 
discriminating, so long will such good deeds be 
o’ershadowed in a naughty world. 
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Like the other Krips records I mentioned a 
couple of months ago, Roses from the South is 
played with poetic feeling, affection and with 
meticulous attention to detail—how refreshing, 
for example, to hear the waltz lilt in a real 
piano !—but again the recording could have been 
more crystalline. The same criticism applies 
also to the smaller disc ; but here—although I 
am no expert on polka-ing—lI should have said 
Annen-Polka was far too slow and sounded 
pompous ; but perhaps this should be a polka 
for stout aldermen and the like ? I was charmed 
and amused in the Perpetuum mobile by Krips’ 
spoken ‘“‘ AND SO ON !”’ ;_ but it was less than 
courteous of the orchestra promptly to give him 
= = by walloping down three very final 

ords. 


Tonhalle Orchestra, Ziirich (Franz Lehér) : 
Gipsy Love—Overture, K.1811. Eva 
Waltz: War es auch nichts als ein 
Traum vom Gliick, from “Eva,” K.1996. 
Waltz Intermezzo—Ballet and The 
Count of Luxembourg—Waltz, K.1997. 
Wiener Frauen — Overture (Franz 
Lehar), K.1903. All Decca 12 in. records, 
6s. 10d. each. Recorded at The Radio 
Studio, Zurich. 

The recent death of Leh4r has made the 
appearance of this batch of extracts from the 
operetta-master’s ‘“‘first-period’’ works ex- 
tremely timely, particularly as they are played 
under the composer’s direction. The comedies 
represented here range f-om 1902 to 1g11. It 
was in the Spring of the former year that Lehar 
became conductor of the Theater an der Wien 
in Vienna, and that November he produced his 
first operetta Weener Frauen (although six years 
previously he had written a serious opera). It 
was an immediate success, though judging by 
its overture it does not now seem particularly 
inspired. (There seems to be some unsolved 
mystery about this disc: the two sides appear 
to have no connection with each other, and 
certainly the change-over makes no sense 
musically: were I not assured of the contrary 
by Decca, I would swear that here were two 
unrelated halves.) Then followed another 
seven operettas—including the all-conquering 
Merry Widow (1905)—before 1909, the year 
which saw The Count of Luxembourg. ‘Two waltzes 
from that score are coupled together here: it is 
noticeable that Lehar adopts a very deliberate 
tempo in the better-known example ; the ballet 
waltz relies less on melodic excellence and more 
on colourful orchestration—a feature which was 
to become more and more important in his work. 
The following year he turned, with the same 
success as Strauss had had with the same type 
of material, to gypsy music, and produced 
Spy Love: the overture, recorded here, not 

y contains vivacious tunes well organised 
into a whole, but has many picturesque touches 
of scoring. £va followed in 1911, but it is less 
known in this country than the others: there 
is what I can only call a Café-Royal opulence 
about the main waltz here, while the vocal 
waltz (here arranged for orchestra) has certain 
harmonic affinities with the earlier Richard 
Strauss (whose Rosenkavalier was to follow in 
two years’ time). All the works in this batch 
are admirably played. L.S. 





James Johnston (tenor), Royal Opera 
House. Orchestra, Covent Garden 
Mudie): The Flower Song, from 
“Carmen,” Act 2 (Bizet); Ah, yes! 
Thou’rt mine, from “Il Trovatore,’’ 
Act 3 (Verdi). Columbia DX1539 (12 in., 

5s. gd.). 

Luigi Infantino (tenor), with orchestra, cond. 
Erede. A Vucchella (D’Annunzio-Tosti). 
Milena (Infantino). Sung in Italian; 
Columbia LB74 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 

These records will be reviewed next month. 
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Walter Gieseking (piano): Danse and La 
plus que lente — Valse (Debussy). 
Columbia LX1146 (12 in., 8s. 74$d.). 


Gieseking playing Debussy has for long been 
something to tempt both the connoisseur and 
the less critical music-lover and to judge by this 
record he seems to have lost none of the old 
magic. Such vivid colour, such rhythm! As 
to the former, if you know Ravel’s orchestration 
of Debussy’s Danse you might think that this 
would obviously have in it more variety of 
colour, but in this present performance it 
certainly is not so—and the shading is far, far 
more subtle. The performance of La plus que 
lente is equally attractive. The piano tone is 
superbly recorded and this is altogether a gem 
of a record. If you cannot afford it, at least 
sneak a hearing at your gramophone shop— 
after which you will probably buy it! 


Alfred Cortot (piano): Minuet (Purcell) ; 
The Prophet Bird, Op. 82, No. 7 
(Schumann). H.M.V. DArgo1 (10 in., 
5s. gd.). 

Reviewing a piano record last month I had 
occasion to remark that pianists who have been 
playing certain pieces for years would do well 
to dig out their copies of the music and make 
sure they are playing what the composer did 
indeed write. Minute, but unauthorised, 
departures from the text naturally tend to creep 
in until ultimately the performance may have 
got quite a long way from the composer’s 
careful intentions. Now here is Cortot playing 
Schumann’s most poetic little Prophet Bird, 
and playing it, indeed, most poetically, but 
having forgotten, apparently, that on the 
return of the opening phrases, after the middle 
section in G major, Schumann adds a left hand 
chord and harmonises a phrase which, when it 
first appears, is left unharmonised: also, a 
grace note in the right hand which is not to 
be found at the start of the piece. It may be, 
of course, that there is some tradition which 
says that Schumann had a second thought later 
on, but I do not know of it: and I should add 
that I have checked my copy of the music by 
another edition. You may think this a lot of 
fuss about a small thing. Some small things are 
worth making a lot of fuss about, and a recording 
which is going to perpetuate a performance 
should be accurate to begin with. 

As to the rest of it, the playing is beautifully 
poetical and the recording fair to good. On the 
reverse side the Purcell Minuet is charming and 
this crisper music has been excellently caught 
by the recorders. “Takes 


Friedrich Gulda (piano): Sonata No. 7, 
Op. 38 (Prokofiev) ; Réflets dans l’eau 
(Debussy). Decca AK1g92-4 (12 in., 
20s. 6d.). 


Prokofiev’s seventh piano sonata, in B flat 
like his eighth, was composed, or rather com- 
pleted, in 1942 and first performed, outside 
Russia, in New York by Horowitz and in 
England (in 1944) by Frank Merrick, who 
contributed an interesting article on both 
sonatas in the August, 1948, number of “ The 
Musical Times” to which I am indebted. 
These sonatas were, therefore, both composed 
before Prokofiev wrote his celebrated article 
in reply to the resolution by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party 
(February 22, 1948). In that article the com- 
poser declared that the public had always been 
able to understand and take pleasure in the 
strength and vitality of everything created by 
the great masters, that they went hand in hand 
with the people. Pleading guilty, he disavowed 
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atonality and promised to write melody in- 
telligible to the inexpert listener. ‘* I intend.’ 
he concluded, “‘ to aim at a clear musical speech 
that shall be acceptable to my people.” 

This statement was widely, perhaps rather un- . 
fairly, commented upon, and I shall merely say 
that in so far as it recognises that Schénberg did 
lead composers up a blind alley I wholeheartedly 
agree with Prokofiev. Such music is like a 
musical mule, without pride of ancestry or 
hope of posterity. Ernest Newman coined this 
epigram about Debussy’s “ Pelléas et Mélis- 
ande”’ but it is more true of strict atonality: 
and I am quite aware that Schénberg disclaims 
that he is an atonalist! I do not know what 
Prokofiev’s ‘‘ people”? would think of his 
seventh piano sonata, but there is nothing in it 
to disturb the ordinary music lover in this 
country. The first movement is marked 
“* allegro inguieto”? and exactly hears out its 
description just as the second subject has an air, 
as Mr. Merrick says, of hopelessness and per- 
plexity. The piano writing is very effective and 
often brilliant but I cannot detect, as 
Merrick does, any resemblance to the close of 
Debussy’s Fétes inthecoda. Theslow move- 
ment has at its start an odd, if superficial, 
resemblance melodically to the ‘ Moonlight ”’ 
interlude in Britten’s ‘* Peter Grimes,”’ and I 
mention this only as an indication of the mood. 
The music works up to a passionate climax 
before returning to the opening strains. The 
finale is a most exciting and effective movement. 

Friedrich Guida is a new name to me but he 
is a very well equipped pianist and gives 
what I take to be'a good performance of the 
sonata. The recording is excellent but there 
were some crackly surfaces on my copies. Mr. 
Gulda is far less successful in Debussy’s “* Réflets 
dans l’eau.”? Like so many pianists, he uses far 
too much tone and his climaxes are out of all 
proportion to the picture Debussy wished to 
create. One has the impression that something 
monstrous, like an atom bomb, has stirred up 
the water ! 


Isabelle Nef (harpsichord) : 48 Preludes and 
Fugues (Bach). Recorded by Editions de 
L’Oiseau-Lyre, 122 Rue de Grenelle, 
Paris. 


The great undertaking of recording the whole 
of Bach’s Das Wohltemperirte Klavier deserves to 
be treated with the most sympathetic considera- 
tion. 

Edwin Fischer has accomplished the task, on 
the piano, in four volumes of the Bach Society, 
but it has never been done befure on the harpsi- 
chord. The general opinion is that Bach 
favoured the clavichord in the first work more 
than the harpsichord, but that it is impossible 
to lay down the law on this matter. What can 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, is 
that the part-writing is bound to sound much 
more clear on the harpsichord than on the 
piano: and that we have evidence of Bach’s 
dislike of the piano, as he heard it in his day, 
while the harpsichord was to him a familiar 
instrument. 

These records are, above all, for the music 
lover who is well read enough to have studied 
carefully Tovey’s scholarly introduction to 
Bach’s great work in the Associated Board 
edition of the ‘*48”’ one of the finest things 
Tovey ever wrote. Bach composed music on 
the principle that instruments are made for 
music, and not the reverse, and so it is unexcep- 
tionable to play the ‘‘48” on the harpsichord. As 
Tovey says, the bringing out of the fugue 
subject as if all the rest of the fugue were unfit 
for publication is a peculiar vice of pianists but, 
unless eccentric registration is employed, this 
is as impossible on the harpsichord as it is on 
the organ: and in this matter of part-playing 
alone one is enormously grateful for these 
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records. The first Prelude and Fugue are a 

good enough illustration of the point. In the 

Prelude there are none of those booming bass 

notes that we hear so often on the piano and 

in the fugue there is a beautiful clarity which 
’ the piano cannot give. 

Miss Nef’s use of the lute stop in the third 
Prelude, one of the most successful of these 
recordings, gives enchanting definition to the 
detached figures towards the end of the Prelude 
and her change of registration at the close is 
most effective. 

The fourth Prelude is played with the use 
of a so heavily recorded sixtecn-foot stop that 
the eight-foot tone is barely perceptible, and 
this type of registration is used again in the 
eighth Prelude. The fifth Prelude and Fugue 
is wholly delightful, having a lightness and 
delicacy in the Prelude that the piano cannot 
approach and a massive quality, in the pompous 
fugue, that sixteen-foot stops can alone suggest. 
On the other hand the heavy registration of the 
eighth Fugue is open to question, and in the play- 
ing of this fugue, as elsewhere in the slow preludes 
and fugues, [ feel a certain lack of imagination. 
The mechanism of the harpsichord is less sure 
than that of the piano and one should bear this 
in mind when some passages sound sticky or 
uneven but, in general, Isabelle Nef’s technique 
is of a high order and her tempi sound to me 
absolutely right. The recordings have several 
defects. The music begins too near the outer 
edge, the surfaces are noisy, the upper register 
of the soft manual sounds weak above the stave. 
(Notice bar 17 in the first fugue, bar 25 in the 
third fugue.) 

These defects do not weigh seriously against 
the enormous amount that can be learnt by 
the serious student of Bach from this musicianly 
playing, and for those who have never before 
heard the ‘‘48”’ on anything but the piano these 
records should come with the force of a revela- 
tion. I hope they will find a wide public. 

These records can be obtained from E.M.G. 
or The Gramophone Exchange. A.R. 


Ida Haendel (violin), Gerald Moore (piano) : 
Polonaise Brillante in D major, Op. 4 
(Wieniawski) ; Hungarian Dance No. 17 
(Brahms, arr. Kreisler). H.M.V. C3818 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 


Miss Haendel plays the Polonaise with fine 
spirit and equally fine tone. The Hungarian 
Dance, to my pleasure, turns out to be one of 
the lesser-known ones. It is beautifully played, 
the more rhythmic parts with fine grip and the 
more passionate sections with most sensuous 
and moving tone. The recording is very good, 
both in quality of reproduction and in surface. 


Maurice Gendron (violoncello), Ernest 
Lush (piano): Le Cygne (Saint Saéns) ; 
flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky- 
Koisakov) ; Valse Sentimentale (Tchai- 
kovsky). Decca M623 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


O dear: yet another Bumble Bee! This one 
reminds me of the Lake Island of Innisfree in 
Evelyn Waugh’s “ The Loved One,” which, 
you may remember, included a_ Bee-loud 
Glade. “ It’s named after a very fancy poem, ” 
says the boatman. “They got beehives. 
Once they had bees, too, but folks was always 
getting stung so now it’s done mechanical and 
scientific.”” Which exactly describes M. Gen- 
dron’s playing. And another Swan, too! This 
bird is also too mechanical and scientific for 
my taste. I do like the piece, but I do like it 
played in a far more melting manner than this 
player offers. That he has it in him to charm is 
shown by his playing of the little Tchaikovsky 
Waltz. The quality of the recording is excellent, 
but my copy has some bad surface defect 
towards the middle of the Swan side. I may 
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have hit upon an unlucky one, but I cannot 
detect any superficial damage. Test before 
buying. ia. 


OPERATIC and SONG 


Irmgard Seefried (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Krips): Ach, ich fiihl’s, 
from ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte,’’ Act 2 (Mozart). 
Sung in German. With Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra : Recit.: Giunse 
Alfin il momento. Aria: Deh! vieni 
non tardar, from “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
Act 4 (Mozart). Sung in Italian. Columbia 
LX1145 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 


It is w » th while, now and again, to listen at 
a concert or operatic performance with the ear, 
so to say, of a recording instrument. We accept, 
or do not notice, in performance, many things 
which we mercilessly criticise in a record and, 
at times, forget that artists are human beings. 
Miss Seefried’s breathing is too audible in 
Deh! vieni non tardar for comfort on a record, 
but I doubt if one would worry about it in the 
opera house, and one might not specially notice 
that her tone is not quite steady on sustained 
notes of any length. The quality of her tone, 
in general, is lovely and her phrasing that of a 
real musician. ‘The “ Figaro”’ aria lacks a 
little tenderness but there is a feeling of loneliness 
in Ach, ich fihl’s, and again some really beautiful 
phrasing. If the singer could have “ covered ”’ 
her high B flats and given us the feeling that 
she was in complete control of them this per- 
formance would have been in the highest class. 
As it is complete technical perfection, which I 
have only heard once in my life (the famous 
occasion when Claire Dux sang the part at 
Drury Lane in 1911), is lacking and one cannot 
entirely lose oneself in the beauty of the aria. 
But, compared with any recording I know, this 
is a very good performance. As recorded the 
tone of the strings is a little coarse but in other 
respects the orchestral accompaniments are 
excellent and the balance adequate. 


anine Michaeu (soprano), Conservatoire 
de Paris Orchestre (Roger Désormiére) : 
Depuis le jour, from ‘“ Louise’ (Char- 
pentier) ; The Doll Song, from “ Talcs 
of Hoffman ”’ (Offenbach). Decca K1990 
(12 in., 6s. 1od.). 


Virtue and vice are curiously mingled in 
this recording of Depuis te jour, one of the most 
testing of all operatic arias, one which Maggie 
Teyte told me she sang daily, as a vocal 
exercise, for two years with the strictest attention 
to every nuance, but which she unfortunately 
never recorded. Mr. Désormiére adopts a 
tempo which is more like largo than—as marked—- 
andante and there is some untidy orchestral 
playing, and some strange sounds as of drums 
off-stage. The first harp entry, after ‘‘de ton 
premier haiser”’ is ahead of the beat odd noises 
accompany ‘‘de mon triumphe,” andthe chording of 
the wood wind before the last vocal phrase is 
inexact. The last two chords of the accompani- 
ment to “du premier jour d’amour’’ can scarcely 
be heard and yet the orchestra excellently 
supports the big climax just before ! 

Janine Michaeu sings with little sensuous 
feeling but she does get soft tone on‘ ‘je crois réver,”” 
though she spoils “‘ de fon premier batser’’ with an 
unwanted crescendo on the high note and becomes 
tremulous on the last note of the aria (unless 
the recording so near the centre is responsible 
for this). But she deserves full marks for taking 
her high B natural on “‘ heureuse’’ really softly and 
making the crescendo as marked, although the 
tone coarsens here. 

Her singing of the Doll Song is not clean 
enough and not quite in character, although she 
does include, as Lily Pons did not, the effect of 
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the mechanism running down. I am sure 
however, this singer has greater merits than the 
recording shows: and, indeed, her previous 
recording demonstrated these merits. A.R. 


Royal Opera House Chorus and Orchestra, 
Covent Garden (Karl Rankl): Hush be 
silent, from “ Rigoletto,’ Act 1 (Verdi) ; 
O Isis and Osiris—Priests’ Chorus, 
from ‘‘The Magic Flute’? (Mozart). 
Decca M624 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


The Covent Garden chorus has been the 
one thing that has consistently earned the 
highest praise from all critics of the new regime 
at the Opera House. Indeed, it is a good deal 
finer than any chorus you are likely to find in 
any_ long-established continental opera house. 
It is pleasant to find them making a record on 
their own and a very good performance they 
give too. The tone in the “ Magic Flute” 
chorus is full and rich, and well graded. In the 
“ Rigoletto’ extract they give a marvellous 
exhibition of discipline and training of the 
highest sort, crisp, light singing and perfect 
ensemble. The recording supports them well. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini (tenor), with orchestra, 
cond. Antal Dorati. Recit.: Ella mi fu 
rapita! Aria: Parmi veder le lagrime, 
from ‘“ Rigoletto,” Act 2 (Verdi). Una 
furtiva lagrima, from “L’Elisir d’amore,”’ 
Act 2 (Donizetti). Sung in_ Italian. 
H.M.V. DB6856 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 


The “ Rigoletto”? excerpt comes from the 
opening of the second act—‘Entra il Duca 
agitatissimo,” as the stage direction puts it. 
Signor Tagliavini makes quite a good thing of 
it, though his unaccompanied firilura, or 
whatever you like to call it, at the end of the 
recitative, does not end in tune. The opening 
of the aria is spoilt hy chords from the strings 
which are too heavy and lifeless. I do not 
judge this to be the fault of the technicians, 
for the accompaniment is elsewhere in pro- 
portion. It is, however, throughout of a standard 
that never rises much above hack. On the 
reverse, there is a good singing of the well- 
known Donizetti aria and clearly this singer is 
one of whom we should hear more; he 
must be helped by better orchestral background. 
The quality of the recording seems to be very 
good throughout. 


Giovanni Inghilleri (baritone), Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Erede). Recit. : 
Alzati ! la two figlio. Aria: Eri tu che 
macchiavi quell’ anima, from “ Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” Act 4 (Verdi). Sung 
in Italian. H.M.V. Bg712 (10 in., 4s. 8d.), 


This is a beautiful performance on Ing- 
hilleri’s part, supported by orchestral playing 
that is alive and vital. The recording is first- 
rate in every way. This sort of fine Italian 
singing and interpretation is of a standard 
which makes the critic feel he should in all 
honesty be ruder to many of the Italian opera 
discs that come his way. Highly recommended 
from every point of view. 


Daniza Ilitsch (soprano), Richard Tucker 
(tenor), Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
(Max Rudolf): Love Duet from “‘Otello”’ 
Act 1. (Verdi-Boito). Sung in Italian. 
Columbia LLX1144 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 


I wish I could give a warmer welcome to a 
new recording of the Love Duet which ends the 
First Act of Verdi’s “ Otello.’ This, one of the 
most ravishing few minutes in all opera, is but 
badly served by a performance which fails 
by a long way to reveal its beauties. Mr. 
Tucker seems to have a fine voice, but on this 
present sample does not show that he knows 
how to use it with much subuety. Miss Ilitsch, 
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whatever she may make of certain other parts, 
has to my mind entirely the wrong voice for 
Desdemona. Its prevailing throatiness does not 
give me much pleasure anyway, certainly not 
when it is Desdemona who is singing. But 
the worst thing about this performance is 
the lack of imagination, the absence of sen- 
sitiveness to the beauties of the music or, 
indeed, even of atter.tion to the most obvious 
of the composer’s requirements. Where, to 
name the most culpable instance, is Verdi’s 
long and ravishing diminuendo on the singers’ 
very last notes ? Not on this record. T.H. 


Howell Glynne (bass), James Johnston 
(tenor), Arnold Matters (baritone), 
Joyce Gartside (soprano), Frederick 
Sharp (baritone), Sadlers Wells Or- 
chestra and Chorus (Michael Mudie) : 
Prologue — Weary and worn with 
suffering. Forgive Amelia, Act 2; 
Nobles! Plebeians! and His gentle 
words, Act 1, from “‘ Simone Boccanegra”’ 
(Piave-Verdi). Sung in English. H.M.V. 
C3824-5 (12 in., 11s. 6d.). 


We owe this recording, I imagine, to the 
great success “‘ Simone Boccanegra’”’ has had 
at Sadler’s Wells and will certainly have when 
the opera is taken on tour. As this is a stop- 
press review I cannot attempt to unravel the 
skeins of a plot almost as involved as that of 
“Tl Trovatore.’’ It must suffice to say that 
Boccanegra is a tyrant of the type of Boris 
Godunoff and with as guilty a conscience. The 
nobleman Fiesco laments his dead daughter 
(and Boccanegra’s mistress) in the prologue 
(an aria frequently recorded before in the 
original language—ZII lacerato spirito). On 
the second side, we hear Amelia, daughter 
of the dead woman and Boccanegra, plead for 
her lover’s life after he (Gabriele) has asked her 
forgiveness. The next two sides contain the 
great quintet and ensemble, at the end of the 
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first act, which begins with Boccanegra’s 
appeal to the council. 

Arnold Matters sings with much feeling and 
dramatic power as Boccanegra and, though 
he does not fill his words with so much meaning, 
Howell Glynne is an admirable Fiesco and 
James Johnston is excellent as Gabriele. Joyce 
Gartside’s charming voice at present lacks the 
weight and brightness of tone that would 
enable her to make the most of the wonderful 
phrase she sings in the quintet, and her words 
are the least distinct. It is a pity the translator 
could not have done better than to make her sing 
so flat a word as “can” at an important 
cadence point in this phrase. The rest of the 
cast do well and the excellent orchestral 
accompaniment is adequately balanced with the 
voices. A sense of distance is given to the 
intoning, by the chorus, of Miserere on the first 
side and their whispered “he is accursed,” 
spoken not sung, is very effective on the last 
side. Altogether an interesting and welcome 
recording of some magnificent music. A.R 


Gerard Souzay (baritone), Jacqueline 
Bonneau (piano): O ma belle Rebelle. 
Sung in French. A la Brise and Quanti 
mai (Gounod). Sung in Italian. Decca 
K 1991 (12 in., 6s. 1od.). 

Gounod songs are indeed a rarity—and a very 
welcome one, for they prove to be most attrac- 
tive. I wonder how he came to set Italian 
texts. Probably when he was in Rome as a 
young man, having won the Prix de Rome. 
His lyric gifts are at their best in these songs 
and there is no trace of the wrong sort of 
sentimentality or of over-sensuousness. They 
are fresh and altogether charming. This is 
certainly a record for everyone and not only 
for those who collect out-of-the-way things. 
M. Souzay’s performances are admirable in 
every way. The quality of the recording is good, 
but my copy has rather too much surface noise 
and some occasional slight crackling ; do not 
let that deter you. This is a worthwhile record. 
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Robert Irwin (baritone), Gerald Moore 
(piano) : The garden where the praties 
grow (arr. Liddle) ; She moved thro’ 
the fair (arr. Hughes). H.M.V. Bg713 
(ro in., 4s. 8d.). 


Most things that Robert Irwin does please 
the musician’s ear and these two Irish songs 
are no exception. Substitute Gerald Moore for 
Robert Irwin in that sentence and it remains 
true. The accompaniment is, indeed, recorded 
with very full tone—a spot more and it would 
be too loud—but it just does not overstep the 
mark and anyway it is a joy to listen to, especially 
in The Praties. Altogether a charming record in 
every way. 


John McHugh (tenor), with orchestra, cond. 
Stanford Robinson: A Perfect Day 
(Jacobs-Bond) ; Think on Me (Scott, 
arr. Diack). Columbia DB2478 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 

If you have an affection for these two ballads 
(and why not, indeed ?) then this record will 
give you much pleasure. John McHugh’s 
tenor, virile but also sympathetic, is admirable, 
and his singing, straightforward and without 
emotional tricks, yet has affecting charm. The 
orchestral accompaniments are pleasantly 
varied and the recording is excellent. T.H. 


Henry Cummings (baritone), Symphony 
Orchestra (Charles Groves): My old 
tunes and To the children, from 
“Starlight Express’’ (Elgar). Decca 
K1995 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

These two charming songs are both extremely 
well sung by Henry Cummings, and accom- 
panied by a “ symphony orchestra”? (why no 
name ? ) conducted by Charles Groves. Every 
word of Mr. Cummings’s songs can clearly be 
heard and he has the right imaginative con- 
ception of the music. It is also a pleasure to 
hear such a lively and sensitive orchestral 
accompaniment and so good a balance. A.R. 





H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Defauw) : 
Scythian Suite (Prokofiev), H.M.V. 
DB6551-3 (12 in., 25s. 104d.). Special 
order only. 

When this came out in 1915 it was found to 
be a'big change from the composer’s so-far 
fairly ‘‘ classical’? ways. We, naturally, asso- 
ciate the general idea of probing primitive man’s 
spirit with Stravinsky (the Rite). In some ways 
Prokofiev biings off the tning better. He gets 
higher tension, and his scoring is more exciting : 
he moves along better, and we are not besought 
(as I feel we are by Stravinsky) to fiddle with 
over-complex rhvthms. The recording is 
immensely powerful. 


The Scythians were (I follow the Enc. Brit.) 
part farn.ers, part nomads, around a wide area 
to the N. and N.E. of the Black Sea. Herodotus 
wrote about them. Apparently, they degen- 
erated a good deal. Their religion was nature- 
worship; their art a “queer compost of 
naturalism and stylization”’; g material, 
then, for the emerging experimenter Prokofiev 
(b. 1891). I read that Glazunov walked out at 
the first performance. Borodin, in the Polovtsian 
dances, had done the trick, according to earlier 
lights. Why should not the attempt be made 
periodically ? Of course. 


The sub-title of the suite is Ala and Lolly; 
the movements are: Adoration of Veless and Ala, 
The Hostile God and the Dark Spirits, The Night, 
and Glorious Departure of Lolly and Cortége of 


the Sun. I have not seen the score. Some very 
clever effect-making. Almost inevitably wisps 
of impressionistic stuff float around (second 
half of side 1, e.g.). The rough stuff is capitally 
done, in able consistency: the element that is 
weakest in most contemporary music. Though 
Prokofiev was not always adept there, he 
achieves success in this queer vein. No. 2 is 
about as good bedlamy as I know. I suppose you 
might do well to warn your friends who may 
not be so well tempered (hardened) to discord, 
that these essays of over thirty years ago are 
still, to ears polite, pretty fierce. In Night, 
which I remember best (though it is a good 
twenty years since I heard the music), I don’t 
feel that all the detail is perfectly got out: there 
is some mush. In the finale, Lolly, the hero, 
defeats the evil god after being in great aanger 
and being rescued by Veles, the sun-god. This 
is all familiar old nature-worship stuff. 

Perhaps the six sides become a bit monoton- 
ous: in one way, for lack of rhythmic diversity. 
Prokofiev is great for pushing on, making his 
effects in bulk rather than in detail. The sharp 
edge of his orchestration makes, too, a quite 
different effect from Stravinsky’s. The two 
documents of their time are well worth com- 
paring. The orchestra does a remarkably 
effective job, and on the plane of the general 
composer’s-intent, I doubt if the nerves could 
be rawed any more efficiently by any production. 
One needs an up-to-date instrument, of course. 
Even on mine, there is a little mush. 


New York City Symphony Orchestra 

(Stokowski): Tod und Verklirung 

(R. Strauss). H.M.V. DBg266-8 (12 in. 

25s. 10$d.). No standard couplings. 
Special order only. 

We remember the famous old Phily record- 

ings of Strauss. I may soon be able to hear 

this and some other recordings by American 


‘ orchestras, for I am due in U.S.A. this year. 


Meanwhile, the N.Y.C.S. remains an orchestra 
known only in a very few recorded hearings. 
I find the recording full of colour, brilliantly 
sustained, with impressive brass and a keen 
string tone, which only needs the last refine- 
ment to be absolutely first-rate. 

Perhaps such music is bound to fade. 
Strauss, we may now feel,,pawed us about too 
much, protested too hard—the Fat Boy wanting 
to make our flesh creep. Stokowski craftily 
makes the most of every episode. He hacks up 
Strauss to a T—perhaps, to the excess of 
double-dotting i’s, in the way of swells and 
dims. 

I give a few pointers, very briefly, about 
the chief incidents of the tone-poem, 
which agrees with a verbal poem by Ritter. 
Opening pulsation: death approaches. ‘I'wo- 
note figure, from Transfiguration theme (later) ; 
one inch, the sick man smiles sadly, and 
(second half, side 1) recalls his childhood— 
theme starting with octave leap, and descend- 
ing. This is one of the chief subjects for 
development. Early side 2, feverish motive 
rising from basses. Battle of life recalled: one 
theme in treble, and another in tenor, with 
short chromatic descent. Towards end of 
side 2, theme of the ideal (the fullest form of 
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this is the “‘ Transfiguration’ theme). Side 3, 
Childhood (flute, and tripleting). Stokowski 
draws some of the best playing here. Fight in 


mid-side and later. Threat of opening (death) 
idea in brass. Side 4, working-out continues : 

“ Transfiguration ’’ promise, but various 
motives prevail—fever, e.g. Some are com- 
bined in the development section: notably 
with Strife, and with Fever. Exhaustion ; 
last struggle ; then, side 5, drum, gong, for the 
end of all. Apotheosis: motives of Childhood 
and the Ideal combined to mid-side; then 
fuller form of the latter, which forms the grand 
finale. W.R.A. 


Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). Turiddu: 
Beniamino Gigli (tenor); Santuzza: 
Bruna Rasa _ (soprano) ; Lucia : 
Giulietta Simionato (contralto) ; 
Alfio : Gino Bechi (baritone) ; Lola : 
Maria Marcucci (mezzo-soprano). With 
Members of the Chorus and Orchestra 
of La Scala, Milan, conductor Pietro 
Mascagni. Chorus Master: Achille Con- 
soli. H.M.V. 3960-70 (12 in., 94s. 103d.) 
Auto. DB8791-8801. On special order, 


In 1889 an Italian publisher advertised a 
competition for a new opera. A young con- 
ductor of a touring opera company, named 
Mascagni, sent in a work deliberately designed 
to cater for the public taste—in a later genera- 
tion, other men of similar mentality would 
become Hollywood czars—and duly found his 
clarity of vision rewarded with the prize. 
Cavalleria Rusticana, artfully compounded as it 
was of sure-fire popular ingredients such as an 
unedifying story which might have been taken 
from one of the more sordid Sunday news- 
sheets, broad commonplace tunes, and the rigid 
avoidance of any subtleties either of music or 
character, and all carefully seasoned with a 
garnish of fake religiosity, not only won the 
public favour, but for fifty years has continued 
to delight opera-goers. To celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary, H.M.V. in 1940 invited Mascagni, 
as the composer somewhat flamboyantly tells 
us in a spoken introduction (in Italian), to 
conduct a performance of his own work ; and 
this authentic interpretation is now, eight years 
later, offered us on the Special List 

In this recording of Cavalleria, Mascagni 
proudly states that the artists taking part are 
without rivals in the world, and that this 
performance is a finer souvenir of him (as a 
composer and conductor) than any auto- 
graphed portrait. Very well, since he will have 
it so, we must remember Mascagni (who 
meanwhile has died) like this; but I greatly 
doubt whether we are going to be as pleased 
with this performance as he so obviously was. 

However, he was in charge, and we must 
bow to his insistence that this Cavalleria is 
authentic. We must assume that, if the cast 
bawl their way through the opera with a 
sublime disregard of the printed score and of 
musical taste, he willed it so: only why did 
he so often bother to write » if he meant f, 
why did he mark the start of Santuzza’s 
narration (side 10) con semplicitaé, and why did 
he go to all the trouble of writing, at the end 
of Turiddu’s off-stage serenade (side 2), 
dolcissimo . . . sempre dim. poco a poco . . . allontan 

. perdendosi, when he really wanted it f 
throughout 7 ? Or, when Bruna Rasa makes of 
Santuzza—by whom the whole work stands or 
falls—a harsh-voiced virago so overflowing with 
bitterness that we sympathise with Turiddu for 
leaving a shrew (even for so wobbly a Lola as 
this), we must assume Mascagni smiled his 
approval. However, even if he admired her 
chesty low E, her over-dramatisation of the 
most casual phrase, or her inability to attack 
any note without scooping, I don’t. Nor can I 
applaud his decision to pass some of the oboes’ 
intonation—notably on side 4. If there are 
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numerous unwonted dynamics and rubatos, 
making the Intermezzo (side 17) faintly Morton 
Gould-ish, and if on side 20 there is a rallentando 
which flatly contradicts the score’s affrettando, 
we should, after all, admit that a composer’s 
views may change in half a century. (Did my 
colleague T.H. complain recently that he wished 
Cavalleria singers would stick to the score ?) 

The best things about this performance are 
Bechi as Alfio, the chorus and the orchestral 
strings. I would recommend as the better spots 
Alfio’s entry on side 7 (though the effects-man 
with the whip had obviously been seeing too 
many Wild Westerns), the choral opening of 
the second scene (side 18), and, if you care for 
passion being torn to tatters, the Santuzza-Alfio 
scene (side 16). The recording is very reasonable 
for the most part, though the orchestral balance 
on side 1 and the balance between chorus and 
orchestra on side 5 is much less satisfactory 
than elsewhere: I noticed no surface noise 
except for moments in side 6. One thing, 
however, which seems to have escaped the 
notice of both Mascagni and the recording 
engineers, but which worries me greatly, is the 
question of perspective; if records are to 
capture any feeling of the opera-house at all, 
and are not to present everything in a fore- 
ground without depth, it is no use just plonking 
your artists round the mike and signalling for 
the battle to commence. That way you get the 
serenade behind the curtain, as here, in the 
centre of the stage, and the distant confused 
voices from the orchard (in the finale) sounding 
like a workers’ demonstration in full swing. 
More bewildering is that someone, in this 
recording, remembered that the Easter Hymn 
should be off-stage, but forgot that the organ 
should be there, too; so that our mental 
picture of the scene must be odd indeed. 

No, it is essential that hokum, if it is to take 
us in, must be superbly presented ; otherwise 
its weaknesses become intolerably patent. And 
when a festival performance falls flat, it is 
more serious than on normal occasions because 
of the greater claims made for it. L.S. 


Margarete Teschemacher (soprano), Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra (Bruno Scidler- 
Vinkler): The Countess’ Aria and, 
with Irma Beilke (soprano), The Letter 
Duet, both from “ The Marriage of 
Figaro (Mozart). H.M.V. DB4690. 
(12 in., 8s 74d) Special order. 

You will have to like “ Tue Marriage of 
Figaro in German very much to enjoy this 
record. Margar-te Leschemacher is a Countess 
out of breath —if one may judge this by her too 
audible inspirations—and though she negotiates 
her high notes well she cannot keep the pure 
legato line which the aria (‘“* Dore Sono”’) needs. 
Irma Beilke joins her in the letter-duet on the 
reverse and though this duet is well sung 
enough, both ladies waver about on the little slow 
shakes which need the cleanest kind of singing. 
The recording and balance are quite good, 
but I do not pretend any enthusiasm 
over this record. 

Finn Videro (organ): Les Cloches (le 
Béegue). (a) Tiento del Primer Tono 
(Cabezon) ; (6) Fantasia Tertii Toni 
(Santa Maria). DA5207 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 
Variations on the chorale “ Da Jesus 
an dem Kreuze stund” (Scheidt). 
DB5213 (12 in., 8s. 7$d.). Toccata sopra 
i pedali (Frescobaldi) ; ; Ekkofantasi 
(Sweelinck). DB5214 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor (Buxte- 
hude). DB5248 (12 in., 8s. 74d.). All 
special order only. 

These records were made a number of years 
ago, but have only now become available, on 
the special list, in this country. 

Finn Videro, one of the finest organists alive 
to-day, used for these records the organ, in the 
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chapel of Fredericksborg Castle, Denmark, 

constructed about 1610 by the famous organ- 

builder Isias Compenius, and presented to 

Christian IV by his brother-in-law. The organ 

has 1,001 square wooden pipes, and the keys 

on the two manuals are made of thick ivory, 
their fronts being covered with engraved silver 
plates. 

As one might expect, the mechanism is 
sometimes rather audible, but personally I 
rejoice in the sound of "keys so intimately 
connected with the pipes in place of yards of 
electric cable wire: and to lovers of organ 
music the antique sound of the instrument, the 
sometimes novel blends of tone in the registra- 
tions used, will provide a fascinating study. 

There is just enough “ echo” in the chapel 
to give a sense of space and realism to the 
recording. 

I should only recommend the ten-inch record 
(DA5207) to those whose interest in organs 
and their music is of a general and not of a 
special kind, and I think they would enjoy the 
three charming pieces on this record and, in 
particular, Les Cloches by Nicolas le Bégue. 

Rather than to write about the rest of the 
music, except to say that the Toccata by Frésco- 
baldi sounds over-long not being one of his 
most interesting pieces, I should prefer to give 
the details of the registration, as these only 
appear in the pamphlet issued in Denmark and 
will, I think, be welcomed by organists. (The 
Buxtehude record, presumably made at a 
later date, is not included.) 

DA5207. Cabezon. O.M. (Overmanual) : 
Principals 8 and 4, Gedachtquint 3 Rancket 
16. Tomas de Santa Maria. U.M. (Under- 
manual): Quintadera 8, Geigend — 4 
Nasatt 14, Zimbel 4; P. (Pedal): Dolcian- 
bass 8, Querflétenbass 4, Nachthornbass 2. 
Le Bégue. O.M.: Gedachtfléte 8, Nachthorn 
4, Gedachtquint 3 ; U.M.: Quintadehina 8, 
Geigend Regal 4, Nasatt 14 ; P.: Gemshorn- 
bass 8, Querflétenbass 4; Nachthornbass 2. 

DB5214. Sweelinck. O.M.: Principal 8, 
Gemshorn 4, Supergedachtflétin 2; U.M.: 
Quintadehina 8, Kleingedachtfléte 4 Super- 
gemshornlein 2, Nasatt 14, Zimbel }; P.: 
Grosser gedachtflétenbass 16, Gemshornbass 
8, Querflétenbass 4, Nachthornbass 2. 
Frescobaldi O.M. Principal 8, Gedacht- 
quint 3, Supergedachtflétin 2; P. : Gemshorn- 
bass 8, Querflétenbass 4. 

DB5213. Scheidt (three ‘“‘ verses ”’ 
side. 
Verse 1. O.M.: Principals 8 and 4, Gedacht- 

quint 3, Supergedachtflétin 2 ; P. : Sordunen- 

bass 16, Quintadetenbass 8, Querflétenbass 4. 
Verse 2. O.M.: Gedachtfléte 8, Gemshorn 4, 

Gedachtquint 3; U.M.: Quintadehina 8, 

Supergemshérnlein 2; P.: Dolcianbass 8, 

Nachthornbass 2. 

Verse 3. O.M.: Principal 8; U.M.: 


on each 


Krum- 


horn 8. 

Verse 4. O.M.: Gedachtfléte 8, Nachthorn 4 ; 
U.M.: Geigend Regal 4, Nasatt 14. 

Verse 5. U.M.: Quintadelina 8; P.: Grosser 
Gedachtflétenbass 16, Quintadetenbass 8, 
Querflétenbass 4. 

Verse O.M.: Principals 8 and 4, Gedacht- 
quint 3, Supergedachtfléten 2 ; P. : Sordunen- 
bass 16, Quintadetenbass 8, Querflétenbass 4. 
Organists will have no difficulty in trans- 

lating these registrations into English terms 

and they will be prepared for the rather bad- 
tempered sound emitted by the Nasatt and the 

Klein repertirt Zimbel (to give the latter its 

full designation). It seems to me, as an amateur 

in this matter, that the pedal registrations are 
of particular interest, but I found all these 
records absorbingly interesting and instructive. 

The Scheidt variations have, for those who 
can only afford a single record, the most varied 
registrations and contain some of the most 

attractive music. A.R 
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SIDNEY TORCH 


and his Orchestra 


Jumping Bean- - - 
Fandango - - - = R 3161 


JOHN HENDRIK 


piano accompaniment Eric James 


Throw open wide your win- 
dow; When love has passed 
you by - - - = = R3162 


FRECERICK FERRARI 


La Danza—Rossini—(In Italian) ; 
Beneath thy window (O sole 
mio)—Capua - = = R 3164 


CENIS MARTIN 


My Lagan Love; The Rose of 
Mooncoin - = = = R 3165 


CHARLIE CHESTER 
and his Singing Silhouettes 


Bluebird of Happiness; I'd love 
to live in Loveland - R 3168 


THE FIVE SMITH BROTHERS 


Underneath the Arches; All 
dressed up with a_ broken 
heart- - - = = - F2329 


ARCHIE LEWIS 
with the Geraldo Strings 


Ah! but it happens - 
"ll be there- g - >}F 2328 


* * 








ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 


Peanut Vendor- - - 
The Whistle Samba “}R 3163 


GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 


Worry, worry, worry; The 
Big Brass Band from Brazil 
F 2330 


OSCAR RABIN 
and his Band 


The Pussycat Song - 
Love Somebody - be 2331 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
the Organ, the Dance Band and Me 


All dressed up with a broken 
heart; Betty Blue - F 2332 


—— SUPER RHYTHM — 
STYLE SERIES 


HARRY PARRY 


and his Radio Sextet 


Little Grey Home in the West; 
Jazz Club Stomp - - R 3166 


CHARLIE VENTURA SEXTET 


| don’t stand a Ghost of a 
Chance; Tea for Two- R 3167 


* + 


The Stars Turn on Parlophone 


* * 


+ * 


‘HE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 














The 
GRAMOBHONE 
EXCHANGE 


Greets the Year 1949 with a 
reminder of its unique service 
for music lovers 


EVERY MONTH we publish the CRITIQUE, a review of 
all new records of serious music published during that 
month. This review is noted for its frank and outspoken 
discussion of the merits and defects of each recording and 
countless gramophiles all over the world have found it an 
invaluable aid in building up their library and in steering 
clear of second rate performances and recordings. 


On an average, the CRITIQUE runs to 10 or 12 pages 
each month, and recent additional features have included 
a list of recommendations for the best recordings of 
standard works. 


The cost of one year’s subscription 
to the CRITIQUE is Five Shillings, 
which includes postage. 
IN ADDITION to our splendid stock of records contained 
in the domestic catalogues, we have on our shelves 
thousands of records from the ‘“‘ His Master’s Voice,” 


*« Columbia,” and “‘ Decca”’ Foreign and Special Lists, 
as well as the famed 


EDITIONS DE L’OISEAU LYRE, PARIS 
Here are a few specimen titles :— 


LHERITIER Motet—Beate es, Virgo Maria. OL23 
(16th cent.) Choir of Strasbourg Cathedral 10 in. 
BYRD Lulla and Galiard. Isabelle Nef OL76 
(1543-1623) (harpsichord) sens oe ee 10 in. 


Chaconne et Duo; Le Tombeau OLI2 
de M. Blancrocher. Marcellede 12 in. 


Louis COUPERIN 
(1626-1661) 
Lacour (harpsichord) 





CAMPRA Dances from “‘ L’Europe Galante’? OL72 
(1660-1744) Symphony Orchestra — R 
Desormiere pan _ " 12 in. 
COUPERIN le GRAND Le Parnasse, ou L’Apotheose de OL57 
(1668-1733) Corelli. Merckel and Ales 12 in. 
(violins) Frecheville (’cellc), OLS58 
(harpsichord) ae éa0 ie 10 in, 
HAENDEL Sonata in C major. Antonio Tusa 
(1685-1759) (Viol da Gamba) and Isabelle OLI05-6 
Nef (harpsichord) eae ve 10 in. 
FAURE Song Cycle — Mirages. Lise OL27-8 
(1685-1759) Daniels (soprano) and J. Ben- 12 in. & 
venuti (piano) pore ne 10 in. 
Georges AURIC Trio for Woodwind. Morel 
(b. 1899) (oboe), Lefebvre (clarinet), OL103-4 
Oubradous (bassoon) ane 10 in. 


Prices : 12 in.—I0s. 10d. ; 10 in.—7s. Od. 


These splendid records, and many others of equally 
outstanding merit, can be obtained from: 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 


Astra House 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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AT — | | 
No. 6 | 
NEWMAN STREET 


OXFORD STREET, W.1 





London’s 
Special 
Gramophone Shop | 





When we moved from Grape 
Street, it afforded us the oppor- 
tunity to design our Newman 
Street shop, audition-rooms and 
showrooms to suit the need of 
the gramophone enthusiast of to- 
day. If you can, come and see 
for yourself how we have done 
this. We think ycu will appreciate 
the modernity and comfort you 
will find there. There is a wide 
range of classical records, with 
audition-rooms equipped with 
our own electrical reproducers, 
and a willing and knowledgeable 
staff who are always pleased to 
discuss your individual require- 
ments. And if you cannot call in 
person, our postal department is at 
your service. 


RECORDS ‘ REPRODUCERS 


ACCESSORIES 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND 
EQUIPPED AUDITION ROOMS 


.M.G. 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


6 NEWMAN STREET OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Telephone: MUSeum 9971-2-3 














Newman Street is on the north side of Oxford Street, between Oxford Circus and Tottenham 
ourt Road 
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GOLDEN PYRAMID 





THE BEST ON RECORD 





PS Ze St eH 
s Connoisseur 4 
GRAMOPHONE HT * 
¢ NEEDLES \ v. cad 
x NOW 20/7210: t » 



















BR 


NOW HALF PRICE. — Hard 
chromium plated needles with 
green shanks. Radius of needle 
point guaranteed accurate to 

within the tolerance of :002”/ 


‘003’. Each needle will play20 
sides, and up to 50 without +. 
damage to record. VA 





From most dealers, or in case of difficulty from 
A. R. Sugden & Co. (Engineers) Ltd., Well Green Lane, 
Brighouse, Yorks. 
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Louis Armstrong and his Hot Six (Am. 

Mixed 

***Blues For Yesterday (Les Carr) (V by 
Louis Armstrong) (Am. Victor 
D6-VB-2151) 

*** Blues In the South (William Johnstone) (V 
by Louis Armstrong) (Am. Victor 
D6-VB-2152) 

(H.M.V. Bg717—4s. 8d.) 

Armstrong (ipt) with Barney Bigard (clart) ; Vic 
Dickensen (tmb); Leonard Feather (pno); Allan 
Reuss (gir); ‘*Red’*’ Callender (bass); ‘* Zutty’’ 
Singleton (dms). October 6th, 1946. 

Th&se who like simple blues songs of the less 
profound type should enjoy Louis Armstrong’s 
still appealing trumpet and even more fas- 
cinating singing in these two unaffected per- 
formances. 

Others, with inclinations towards the more 
modern idea, may find the records somewhat 
dated. But then the blues are like that. The 
more authentic they are, the more essentially 
do they become “ period ”’ music. 


Count Basie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
** Seventh Avenue Express (Count Basie, Buck 
Clayton) (Am. Victor D7-VB-1092) 
** Ready, Set, Go (Sunny Skylar, Ticker 
Freeman) (V by Jeanne Taylor) 
(Am. Victor D7-VB-2190) 
(H.M.V. Bg718—4s. 8d.) 

1092—Basie (pno) with George ‘* Buddy ’’ Tate, 
Charlie Price, Preston Love, Paul Gonsalves, R. 
Washington (recis); Ed. Lewis, Eugene Young, 
Harry Edison, Emmett Berry (¢pfs); ‘* Dickie ’’ 
Wells, W. Johnson, Theo. Donnelly, G. Simon 
(tmbs) ; Fred Green (gir); Walter Page (bass); Joe 
Jones (dms). October 19th, 1947... 

2190—Basie (pno) with reeds, tpts, as above ; George 
Washington, W. Johnson, Donnelly, George 
Matthews (tmbs) ; rhythm as above. December 12th, 
1947. 

Following the recent releases by Count 
Basie with a small contingent from his main 
aggregation described as ‘‘ His Instrumenta- 
lists,’ we are taken back in these titles to the 
full band again. 

I am not impressed. 

Seventh Avenue Express is a flashy swing number, 
played untidily at a-tempo that is too fast, and 
the solos are undistinguished. 

The slower Ready, Set, Go introduces us to 
vocalist Jeanne Taylor. She’s got that some- 
thing which most average coloured vocalists 
have. But the song is nothing very special, and 
the band orly mediocre. 


Sonny Berman’s Big Eight (Am.) 
****Curbstone Scuffle (Shorty Rogers) (Am. 
Royal 214A) 
Howard McGhee Sextet (Am.) 
***Up In Dodo’s Room (Howard McGhee) 
(Am. Royal 213B) 
(Parlophone R3159—4s. 8d.) 
214—-Saul ‘* Sonny ’’ Berman with Joe ‘‘ Flip ’’ 
Phillips (ten) ; Serge Chaloff (bar) ; Willard Palmer, 
** Bill *’ Harris (tmtb); Ralph Burns (no) ; Chuck 


Wayne (gir); Artie Bernstein (bass); Don Lamond 
(dms). September 21st, 1946. 


213—McGhee (tpt) with Teddy Edwards (ten) ; 
Dodo Marmarosa (pmo); Arv Garrison (gir) ; 
Dingbad Kesterson (bass) ; Porter (dms). 
October 18th, 1946. 

Saul “ Sonny ”’ Berman will be remembered 
as the late, lamented trumpet star of the famous 
1945-6 Woody Herman Orchestra, and Curb- 
stone Scuffle, by a combination consisting mostly 
of Herman men, is not only the only record 
available here by a band directed by Berman, 
but also one of the very few which feature him 
to anything like the same extent. 

Like so many modern American small band 
presentations, this performance is mostly a 
sequence of solos in re-bop idiom. The routine 
is two choruses by Berman, one by pianist 
Ralph Burns, half by tenor saxist “ Flip” 
Phillips, half by trombonist Bill Harris, half by 
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SWING 


(Including first of the new Capitol records) 
Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


baritone saxist Serge Chaloff, half by guitarist 
Chuck Wayne, and then, to finish up, everyone 
joins in behind Berman’s lead. 

While Harris may rightly claim the bouquet 
for the most original contribution, honours go 
to everyone, including veteran bassist Arthur 
Bernstein and drummer Don Lamond for doing 
their full share towards helping to make this the 
driving, biting record it is. 

Dodo’s Room is, of course, more small band 
bop, but this time at a somewhat less frantic 
pace. McGhee and Teddy Edwards don’t 
phrase too well together in their first unison 
chorus, but like Dodo Marmarosa (after whom 
the piece is named) later play interesting solos. 

Having drawn attention to the fact that 
“the piano, bass and guitar are used to 
punctuate the music, rather than lend a 
rhythmic background ”’ (just in case you did 
not know that this was one of the fundamental 
differences between re-bop and swing), the 
American Royal publicity notes go on to say 
that “Up In Dodo’s Room and High Wind In 
Hollywood (previously released here on Parlo- 
phone R3142) . . . have been hailed by the 
critics as two important milestones in be-bop 
jazz.” If this is so, it gives at least a couple of 
hundred other records the right to be hailed as 
at least equally epoch marking. 


King Cole Trio (Am. N.) 

**** Tittle Girl (Hyde, Henry) (V by Nat 
°° King ” Cole) (Am. Capitol 1953) 

*4#%**7T Feel So Smoochie (Phil Moore) (V by 
Nat ‘King’ Cole) (Am. Capitol 


1956) 
(Capitol 13008—5s. 9d.) 

At last we have the King Cole Trio as it is 
to-day, and when you hear it I think you will 
agree with my oft-expressed opinion that its 
early recordings, lately issued here on Bruns- 
wick, have seldom done it justice. 

No matter how neat and polished you may 
have thought the Trio in the past, you will find 
it even more so in these new records. Also it 
has an even better beat. One notices this par- 
ticularly in the -briskly paced Little Girl, in 
which Irving Ashby (note his grand solo) is so 
much better than his predecessor in this group, 
Oscar Moore, that one can hardly speak of 
them in the same breadth. 

Then, too, there is Cole’s piano—perfect 
phrasing, perfect timing, a swing that is irre- 
sistible, yet all so unpretentious, tasteful and 
relaxed. 

And that goes also for Cole’s singing, not 
only in Little Girl, but also in Smoochie, which he 
takes a little faster than Lena Horne did on her 
M.G.M. record, and the number sounds all the 
better for it. 


Nat ‘King ” Cole—Vocalist (Am. N.) 
** The Christmas Song (Mel Tormé, Wells) 
(Am. Capitol 981) 
*** Nature Boy (eden ahbez) (Am. Capitol 


2193) 
(Capitol CL1go10— 5s. gd.) 

981—Acc. by String Choir. 

2193—Acc. by Frank De Vol’s Orchestra. 

In contrast to Little Girl and Smoochie, here 
we have King Cole solely as vocalist, with the 
rest of the Trio not greatly assisted in the dis- 
tressingly rough surfaced Christmas Song by what 


is described as a string choir, and conspicuous 
in Nature Boy by its absence, Mr. Cole being 
accompanied instead by Frank de Vol’s large 
orchestra. 

The orchestra is pretty schmaltzy and you 
won’t have to hear the piano solo more than 
once to realise that this is anyone but the 
famous Nat. But the “‘ King’s ” singing is quite 
enchanting— unassuming, relaxed and stylishly 
rhythmical ; and if you are not already sick of 
Nature Boy, this record, which sold over a million 
and a quarter copies in America and put this 
unusual, and in its way attractive, song on the 
map, should please you. 

Nat also sing Christmas Song well. But I pre- 
ferred the Ray Ellington version on Parlophone 
R3160, reviewed last month. Ray sings at least 
as well and rhythmically as King Cole, the 
accompaniment is better, the whole perform- 
ance has more individuality, and the recording 
is much better. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
****For Every Man There’s A Woman (Arlen, 
Robin) (V by Peggy Lee) (Am. 
Capitol 2723) 
*** On A Slow Boat To China (Loesser) (V by 
Al Hendrickson) (Am. Capitol 2370) 
(Capitol CL13003—5s. gd.) 

This is a MUST if only because of Peggy Lee. 

Peggy will be remembered as the vocalist in 
Benny Goodman’s Blues In The Night and 
Where Or When (Parlophone R2845) and Why 
Don’t You Do Right (R2864), made respectively 
in 1942 and 1943. 

With the Goodman orchestra providing 
just the accompaniment in what would have 
been more correctly listed as a vocal record, 
Peggy does a delightful job with the “ com- 
mercial,’ but nevertheless attractive ballad- 
lament For Every Man There’s A Woman. A 
grand little singer, she is one of the few who can 
put over a song as the composer wrote it, yet 
with style and feeling, and her taste is impec- 
cable. 

Except for Al Hendrickson’s competent, but 
unexceptional, vocal chorus, Slow Boat To 
China is a band presentation. The Goodman 
orchestra sounds much the same as ever— 
suave and musicianly. But nothing new 
happens. The arrangement is the usual sort of 
Goodman orchestration, and any success the 
side may have will be due mainly to the popu- 
larity the number is commencing to achieve. 
Goodman’s solo is uninteresting. 


Pee Wee Hunt and his Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Twelfth Street Rag (Sumner, Bowman) 
(Am. Capitol 3330) 

*** Somebody Else, Not Me (Hanley, Mac- 
Donald) (V by Pee Wee Hunt) (Am. 
Capitol 3331) 

(Capitol CL13002—5s. gd.) 

“ Right out of the moth balls, but hypoed to 
the hilt ! Never a dull second with instrumental 
variations and gyrations that make you roar 
for more.” . 

That is what the propaganda notes say about 
Twelfth Street Rag, and it’s a fair (though not 
the worst) sample of the sort of thing Decca are 
sending out about these new Capitol records. 

In fairness to Decca, even though it is not 
much of a tribute to their originality, I point 
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out that the paragraph comes from the Ameri- 
can Capitol publicity. But the sort of thing that 
may tempt the Americans is not always so 
successful here, and anyway jazz has quite 
enough to contend with, even in these enlight- 
ened (sic) days, without a concern which ought 
to uphold it’s (and their!) dignity descending 
to such cheapness. 

It would surely have been better had Decca 
explained that this version of 7welfth Street is a 
skit on old-time jazz. At least that is what I 
give Pee Wee Hunt credit for having intended. 
Anyhow the side is good fun. It burlesques old- 
time jazz without overdoing it, thereby 
achieving the end of amusing satire. 

The coupling finds Mr. Hunt (remember 
him as one of the trombones with the old Casa 
Loma orchestra ?) in the unenviable position of 
having to find someone to recapture a bunch of 
escaped tigers, and I sympathise with him when 
he says, “ Somebody else, not me.” 

The blurb sheet describes the record as “ A 
song done in the popular narrative technique 
of yesterday.”’ Actually, it is as much the tech- 
nique of to-day as ever it was, and the sprightly 
Pee Wee employs it in a manner which makes 
the side another three minutes of bright enter- 
tainment, backed by a band that has had better 
style than Twelfth Street might make you think 
possible. 

Incidentally, this coupling had sold, when 
last I heard at the end of September, nearly 
1,200,000 copics in America, and was still 
soaring up at the rate of a further 70,000 to 
90,000 a week. Which shows either that the 
Americans have a very nice sense of humour, or 
else that they still love corn. 


Red Ingle and The Unnatural Seven (Am.) 
****Cerutan Yob (Based on eden ahbez’s 
Nature Bov) (V by Karen Tedder 
and Enrohtwah) (Am. Capitol 3420) 
Red Ingle and The Natural Seven (Am.) 
*** Cigarettes, Whisky, and Wild, Wild YVomen 
(lim Spencer) (V by Red Ingle and 
The Might and Main Street Choral 
Society) (Am. Capitol 2773) 
(Capitol C113015—5s. gd.) 

If you think King Cole’s earlier mentioned 
record of Nature Boy said the last word on this 
much-belauded opus, get a load of Genuton Yob. 

You should not have to tax the old grey 
matter too unduly to realise that Gerutan Yob 
is Nature Boy spelt (as near as doesn’t matter) 
backwards. Which makes it not such a bad 
title, for Gerutan Yob is Nature Boy, but with such 
a rude nose made at it that you will think you 
must be hearing it backwards before you are 
halfway through the side. 

As though the original Nature Boy were not 
primitive enough, they take him even further 
down to earth—the earth of the jungle in which 
birds, bears and most other forest dwellers are 
all roped in to help out in this must amusing 
skit on the song, not to mention also swing. 
Then, too, there is the lady who doesn’t quite 
know whether she is a hill-billy or due tor a 
turn in a B.B.C. “ Music Hall,’ but takes 
durned good care she’ll get her lines in, no 
matter what happens. We’ve had some bright 
burlesques from Spike Jones, but this one easily 
out-spikes him. 

The other side may not be quite so spon- 
taneously funny. But you should still get a 
laugh from this dig at the old-time four-ale bar 
habitues and their beery singing. 


Stan Kenton and his Orchestra (Am.) 
sesee annoy In Rhythm (Kenton) (Am. Capitol 


114) 
*** Artistry In Boogie (Kenton) (Am. Capitol 
6 
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(Capito) CL13012—5s. gd.) 
The Stan Kenton band which recorded these 
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sides (it has since broken up and been re-formed 
with many different players) was considered 
not only in America, but also by swing enthu- 
siasts over here, through the manv broadcasts of 
its records over the A.F.N. at Munich, ‘o be one 
of the greatest and most enterprising swing 
combinations ever. 

These two titles come from the Kenton 
* Artistry’ series, and although the band 
subsequently made better records, at any rate 
Artistry In Rhythm is a suitable enough side to 
mark the band’s debut here since it is one of its 
first, best-known and most popular recordings. 

This particular version of Artistry In Rhythm 
is a semi-swing, semi-concert arrangement of a 
theme composed by Kenton under the title of 
Artistry Jumps. 

Whether or not you feel that this rhapsodic 
treatment takes the performance beyond the 
confines of swing, I think you will agree that it 
gives something to it—a dramatic touch—that 
could not otherwise have been attained, and if 
you have not yet heard the record over vour 
radio it should come to you as a thrilling 
example of what an imaginative writer assisted 
by a great band can do with the swing idiom. 

Artistry In Boogie was recorded at a later date. 
If you are expecting to hear boogie woogie in 
the jazz sense, you will be disappuinted. for this 
is another of Kenton’s fanciiul presentations, It 
starts off with the piano playing more or less in 
slow boogie idiom and throughout Eddie 
Safranski’s bass keeps to the figured boogie bass. 
But, happily, that’s about all the boogie woogie 
there is about it. 

Features of the performance are Vido 
Musso’s grand tenor (even if it does rather 
overpower the brass figures behind), Chico 
Alvarez’s relaxed but exciting high trumpet, and 
the fantastic bite with which the whole band 
builds up to a climax in a performance which is 
nothing if not gripping. 


Peggy Lee—Vocalist (Am.) 
*** Manana (Is Soon Enough For Me) (Lee, 
Barbour) (Am. Capitol 2609) 
***7’m All Dressed Up With A Broken Heart 
(Patrick, Reese, Val) (Am. Capitol 
2622) 
(Capito] CL,13001—5s. 9d.) 

2609—-Acc. by Dave Barbour and the Brazilians. 

2622—Acc. by Dave Barbour and his Orchestra. 

Anyone wanting to become involved in 
action for damages can do it easily. All that is 
necessary is to go over to America, write a “ hit ”’ 
song and then sit down and wait for the claims 
for plagiarism to come in. It happened with 
Nature Boy ; now its happened again, to Peggy 
Lee and husband Dave Barbour over 
Manana. 

Not that the song is all that good. It’s a 
comedy point number in rhumba rhythm, 
which the band plays with maraccas and ail the 
other what-have-you’s they use for the music, 
and for which Peggy adopts a rather coy 
Spanish accent. But the record, which is cute, 
was a huge success in America on the juke-boxes, 
and as a novelty should have a good vogue 
here. 

All Dressed Up brings back the more familiar 
Peggy. Over here this song would be an 
irresistible temptation to indulge in a nice 
three minutes of slow sobbing by both singers 
and their accompanying bands. But, happily, 
Peggy has refused to make it a weep session. 
Instead she and the band swing it with a beat 
that not only makes the tune much more 
satisfying, but also gives Peggy a chance to give 
out with some more of that enticingly rhythmical 
singing that gave me such a kick in her earlier 
mentioned For Every Man with Benny Good- 
man’s orchestra. 
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Nellie Lutcher—Vocalist (Am. N.) 
***** Hurry On Down (Nellie Lutcher) (Am. 
Capitol 1824) 
****Fine Brown Frame (Cartiero, Williams) 
(Am. Capitol 3034) 
(Capitol CL13013—5s. gd.) 

' Nellie Lutcher, who plays her own piano 
accompaniments, as well as singing, is perhaps 
best described as a vintage stylist. Her per- 
formances are a cross between ragtime and 
honky-tonk jazz, and I shall be the last to 
quarrel with anyone who says she is corny. 

But corn can be grand fun, and Nellie’s is! 
She has a pep and personality that would be a 
credit to many a more modern stylist, and she 
knows how to put her numbers over. 

Hurry On Down was, 1 believe, her first 
record, and it is one of her hest. She tears 
through it with a joyfulness that is irresistible. 

And her piano playing is terrific. Oh yes, I 
know it’s dated. But it has a beat and the 
helluva drive. Take as just one instance the 
phrase with which she opens the second of her 
two piano choruses. It would hardly have been 
considered modern fifteen years ago. But 
Nellie plays it with such bite and such a sense 
of rhythm that it becomes a real joy. And that 
goes for most of the rest of the side, which, 
unlike some of these Capitols has a reasonably 
good surface and is well recorded. 

The slower Fine Brown Frame may not be 
quite such a good song, and the lower register 
in which Miss Lutcher sings at the start is not 
so eflectively as her higher register. But this is 
still a good sample of this exuberant coloured 
artiste’s particular brand of entertainment and 
makes a satisfactory enough coupling to the 
irresistible Hurry On Down. 


Freddie Slack and his Orchestra (Am.) 
**Cow-Cow Boogie (Raye, de Paul Carter) 
(V by Ella Mae Morse) (Am. 
Capitol 16) 
Freddie Slack and his Rhythm Section 


(Am.) 
*** The House Of Blue Lights (Raye, Slack) 
(V by Ella Mae Morse) (Am. 


Capitol 1006) 
(Capitol 139007—5s. gd.) 

These two sides would have been more 
correctly listed as by Ella Morse accompanied 
by Freddie Slack and his band. for Ella not only 
takes the lion’s share but is the main attraction. 

If you saw the war-time film “* Reveille with 
Beverley” you will probably remember Miss 
Morse as an outstandingly good blues singer, 
and in spite of more bad surfaces you will find 
these records giving you no cause to alter your 
opinion. 

Both records are in boogie woogie rhythm. 
But Miss Morse is no old-time shouter. She 
sings with taste and restraint and with a beat 
and a style second to none of her contempor- 
aries. 

A point of interest in the accompaniments is 
that the composer of House Of Blue Lights, the 
well-known Don Raye, plays piano in this title. 
But on the whole the band is no more out- 
standing than it does anything different from 
what we heard behind Miss Morse’s singing to 
Cow-Cow Boogie in the film, and this accounts 
for the records not being given more than their 
two and three stars respectively. 


Johnnie Stiles and his Band 
***%* Teq For Two (Vincent Youmans) (Regal- 
Zono. CAR6703) 
*##% What Is This Thing Called Love (Cole 
Porter) ‘Regal-Zono. CAR6702) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3815—2s. 11d.) 
Stiles (tpt) with Frank Clarke, Ron Grant (altos) ; 


Roger Summerfield, Dennis Grant (tens) ; Jock 
Walker (bar, alto) ; John Brett, Harry Smith (¢pts); 
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fe Pr c K r uP rol LUXURY MODEL We admit it is unbusinesslike of us to tell you 
. confidentially that our new G P 12 is too good 


4 WITH PERMANENT for all but the connoisseur of recorded music. 
} Nevertheless it is true. Used in conjunction 
: i en SAPPHIRE STYLUS ss agies with high fidelity equipment, it gives the sort 


of reproduction that real music-lovers have 
dreamed about but never heard. It is fitted 
= a per pphi stylus which 
Hi t needle-ch the needle pressure 
is only 3 oz. and there is a pressure adjust- 
ment; the useful frequency range is 25— 
12,000 cps. and the harmonic distortion is 
negligible. The price is 104/- including Purchase 
Tax. The coupon below will bring you the 
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SOME NOTABLE 
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covered with attractive 
leather cloth. 
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tone. 
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Storing of a number of 
records. 
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Phil Hillier, Harewood (fmbs); Gordon 
bot (pne); Art Marsh (ass); Bart Hathawey 
(dms). October 23rd, 1947. 

This is the band which won the “ Melody 
Maker’ 1948 “ All-Britain”? Final Dance 
Band Championship, held last October at 
Belle Vue, Manchester, and it is playing two of 
the three tunes with which it achieved its 
success. 

To qualify for the Final most of the fourteen 
bands which took part in it had to win first one 
of the seventy-one County and District cham- 
pionships held throughout the length and 
breadth of Fngland, Scotland and Wales, and 
then one of ten area Finals. Over three hundred 
bands took part in the contests, and all of them 
had to be amateur or “ semi-professional ”»— 
that is to say consisting entirely of musicians 
who earn the greater part of their livelihoods, 
or spend the greater part of their livelihood 
earning time, in some occupation other than 
music. 

Like many of the others which succeeded in 
getting through to the Final, this band of 
Johnnie Stiles proved itself to be at least the 
equal of many of the professional bands broad- 
cast by the B.B.C. —a fact which these records 
amply confirm. 

It has certain weaknesses in the rhythm 
section, which make the beat a little “ lumpy ” 
and I am a little uncomfortable about the 
drummer’s accompaniment to the very good 
piano solo at the start of Tea For Two. But for 
the rest the band plays two effective (and 
difficult) arrangements with style, under- 
standing and conviction. Johnnie Stiles himself 
shows a fine techaique and drive in the trumpet 
solos, as well as in leading the surprisingly 
competent brass section. 


Percy 


Sarah Vaughan—Vocalist (Am. N.) 

**J Don’t Stand A Ghost Of A Chance With 
You (Victor Young, Bing Crosby, Ned 
Washington) (Am. Musicraft 5871) 

*** Sometimes I Feel Like A Motherless Child 
(Trad. Arr. Burleigh) (Am. Musicraft 


5944) 
(Parlophone R3154—4s. 8d.) 

5871—Acc. by George Treadwell directing Rupert 
Cole, Scaby Browne (altos); Albert Johnson, 
Lowell Hastings (tens); Eddy Deverteuil (bar) ; 
Ermet Perry, Roger Jones, Jesse Drakes, Hal 
Mitchell (¢pts); Donald Cole (tmb); Jimmy Jones 
(celeste) ; Alfred McKibbon (buss) ; J. C. Heard (dms). 
July 2nd, 1947. 

5944—-Ace. by Orchestra directed by Ted Dale. 
October 10th, 1947. 

_ Dirty surface and poor balance between 
singer and band have not helped to make Miss 
Vaughan’s rather lifeless and forcedly tricky 
singing of Ghost any better. Nor does the big, 
over-symphonic, and so unsuitable accompany- 
ing orchestra help. 

Sarah sings less affectedly and with more 
feeling in Motherless Child. But I still don’t like 
her vibrato. 

What has happened to the girl who made 
that lovely record of Leverman with Dizzy 
Gillespie, released last year on Parlophone 
R3077 ? 


Charlie Ventura Sextet (Am.) 

****(I Don’t Stand) A Ghost Of A Chance (Bing 
Brosby, Washington, Victor 
Young) (Am. Royal 192A) 

**** Tea For Two (Vincent Youmans, Irving 
Caesar) (Am. Royal 192B) 

(Parlophone R3167—4s. 8d.) 

Ventura (ten) with Howard McGhee (tpt) ; Arnold 
Ross (pno); Dave Barbour (gtr); Artie Shapiro 
(bass); Nick Fatool (dms). March 10th, 1944. 

Presented for the first time in this country 
with a band directed by himself, ex-Gene 
Krupa tenor saxophone star Charlie Ventura 
proves that the terrific reputation he has won 
not only in America, but also among British 
swing enthusiasts, is by no means undeserved. 
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He plays Chost Of A Chance in slow, rhapsodic 
style. His tone is glorious, his phrases a feast 
of originality and charm, and his playing has a 
sense of feeling that goes straight to the heart. 
Ably supporting him are Arnold Ross, who, 
following a most tasteful little introduction, 
goes on to provide the right sort of economical, 
but sympathetic, accompaniment. Howard 
McGhee lends a nice touch of variety to the 
performance with an eight bars solo that is 
conspicuous for its nice tone clean articulation 
and lack of pretentiousness. 

For Tea For Two Ventura adopts a faster, 
swing tempo and shows that he is almost as 
outstanding at this as he is in the slower mood, 

McGhee, Dave Barbour and Arnold Ross 
also take good solos in this side, and the grand 
lift provided by veteran Artie Shapiro’s bass 
and ex-Benny Goodman Nick Fatool’s drums 
do their full share towards making this the clean 
unexaggerated, swinging record it has turned 
out to be. 


* 
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‘* Fats” Waller and his Rhythm (Am. N.) 
*Fingle Bells (John Hancock) (V_ by 
**Fats” Waller) (Am. Victor 
OAo1805) 

** “ Send Me”? Jackson (Cliff Friend, Jack 
Reynolds) (V by ‘‘ Fats” Waller) 

(Am. Victor OA048781) 

(H.M.V. BD1229—3s. 74d.) 

01895—Waller (pno) with Eugene ones Go: 


Herman Autrey (tpt); Al Casey (gir); Charles 
Turner (bass); ‘** Slick ’’ Jones (dms). November 
29th, 1936. 


048781—Waller (pno) with Cedric (reeds); John 
Hamilton (tpt); John Smith (giv); Cedric Wallace 
(bass); Jones (dms). April llth, 1940. 

If these sides had been put out even reason- 
ably soon after they were recorded, respectively 
twelve and eight years ago, I think I should 
have said, fair samples of Fats, but not his 
best. 

But even Fats’s piano and vocal bathos can 
date, and in these sides it has—sadly ! 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE »,y ouiver KiNG 


ORCHESTRAL 


It is with pleasure that I notice two records 
this month of Jumping Bean, which I asked for 
in November. What a lovely little tune this is— 
and how good it is by the Kingsway Sym- 
phony Orchestra under its composer, Bob 
Farnon, on Decca F9038. It is coupled with 
Portrait of a Flirt, which is also very good. The 
other version is by Sidney Torch and his 
Orchestra on Parlo. R3161, but unfortunately 
it is not yet to hand ; the other side is Fandango. 
Sidney Torch also conducts the Queen’s 
Hall Light Orchestra in the complete Petite 
Suite de Concert by Coleridge-Taylor, excellent 
light music which never dates, on Col. DB2479- 
80. Mantovani and his Concert Orchestra 
have a twelve-inch record (Decca K1998) of 
some charming melodies, fresh and delightful, 
called Poem to the Moon and The Windsor Melody, 
but the Melachrino Strings, usually so happy 
in their choice of material, are neither fresh nor 
(to me) delightful in two worn-out Ketelbey 
tunes, Bells across the Meadow and In a Monastery 
Garden on H.M.V. Bg714, neither of which, 
surely, need have been done again yet awhile ? 
Collectors of André Kostelanetz and his 
Orchestra will be pleased with this month’s 
record of Franz Lehar’s Gypsy Love and Johann 
Strauss’s Gypsy Baron on Columbia DX1540. 
The only other orchestral record to hand is by 
the Columbia Orchestra in Stringopation and 
Running off the Rails, which are efficient, but not 
very original (Col. DB2484). . 


INSTRUMENTAL AND NOVELTY 


Here we find Felix Mendelssohn and his 
Hawaiian Serenaders in Whisper that You Love 
Me, which is unsuited to them, and Sleepy 
Lagoon, which is much better for their style of 
presentation, on Col. FB , and to balance 
the languor, Primo and his Banjo and 
Accordion Band—not forgetting the ubiquitous 
Keynotes—in two songs I remember from 
1926, Then I'll be Happy and That Certain Party. 
What grand tunes we had then! These are on 
Decca Fg047, and are played without the least 
knowledge of the meaning of sophistication. 
Oddly enough, on Decca C16046 is another 
accordion group, this time very sophisticated— 
and what technique !—playing another of those 


dear old songs of the ’twenties, Ain’t She Sweet ? 
backed up with another song of the not-quite-so- 
dear ’forties, Candy. The group is the Johnny 
Meyer Quintet. 


The other novelties are mostly spoken, and 
they are a mixed bag. For instance, there’s 
another of those expensive and rather ridicu- 
lous Brunswicks by Peter Lind Hayes, who 
perpetrated that Genie, The Magic Record last 
month, you remember. This one (0179) is called 
The Little Tune That Ran Away, and while it 
may be argued that it bears a strong resemblance 
in style to Danny Kaye’s Tubby the Tuba, it 
isn’t put over with anything like the charm of 
that story. Annette Mills has recorded her 
Muffin the Mule stories, with various other 
characters, on Decca Fg028-9, with songs and 
music, but while it may be fine on television, 
it strains the (adult) imagination. Less difficult 
to comprehend is Margaret Lockwood’s re- 
telling of Cinderella to her daughter Toots (with 
novachord, and songs by Jack Cooper and 
Helen Hill) on auto-coupling Decca AF9036-7, 
and lastly, for grown-ups comes Phil Harris. 
Just that—a teller of a true story of the war, 
accompanied not by his noisy orchestra, but 
by a vocal quartet. It’s called Deck of Cards, and 
if anyone thinks it’s a sequel to The Durk-town 
Poker Club, as I did, then they’ll be as surprised 
as I was. It is a human story told feelingly by 
Phil, in a way that could offend no-one ; but 
the reverse, Pray for the Lights to go Out, with the 
band, could easily offend a lot of people, which 
is a pity, in view of the excellence of the first 
side. (H.M.V. BD1231.) 


DANCE 


Honestly, I don’t know what to say about 
each individual record in this section this time. 
£o many of them are not really dance records 
at all, being instead monopolised by vocalists, 
solo and in droves, or whatever the collective 
noun is, There are far too many “vocalists” 
who sing as if they had plums in their mouths, 
frogs in their throats and pegs on their noses, and 
they do spoil what might have been listenable 
records. Or am I being old-fashioned ? May- 
be, for I still find Harry Davidson and his 
Orchestra pleasant to listen to, even though 
their La Mascotte Gavotte and Eugene Tango 
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(Col. DX1541) are a little too British. Ted 
Heath and his Music, for the moderns, have 
two non-vocal sides, on Decca Fg045. These are 
Jungle Fantasy, which is a dreadful anti-climax 
after Esy Morales’s thrilling disc, and the 
Heath theme tune, Listen to My Music, which is 
pleasant and ethereal. There are two other non- 
vocal dance records—one on R.Z. MRg815, by 
Johnnie Stiles and his Band, winners of the 
Melody Moker All-Britain Championship, 1948, 
of Tea for Two and What is This Thing Colled 
Love? the former showing traces of the in- 
famous re-bop style, the latter being rather 
choppy. Also, on Decca Fg049 we find Monty 
and his Orchestra playing Down Among the 
Sheltering Palms and Better Luck Next Time, the 
latter being passé but pleasant and the former 
* laboured and lifeless. The second side of the 
Squadronaires’ Flying Home on Decca Fg048 
has no vocal, and is thus better than the turgid 
first part. There are four sides of Joe Loss and 
his Orchestra, Bel Ami and Let Us Be Sweethearts 
Agoin (H.M.V. BD6029) and Say Something 
Sweet to your Sweetheart and Cuanto le Gusta 
(BD6030), which are unimaginative and 80% 
vocal, and four by Lou Preager and his 
Orchestra— In My Dreams and Underneath the 
Linden Tree (Col. FB3451) and Ah! But it 
Happens and I’d Love to Live in Loveland (FB3452), 
to which exactly the same applies, and I 
wouldn’t write home about Billy Thorburns’ 
The Organ, The Dance Band and Me in 
Betty Blue (rather adolescent, as I suppose it’s 
meant to be) or All Dressed Up with a Broken 
Heart (Parlo. F2332), though the organ lends a 
distinctive flavour to Geraldo’s contri- 
bution is bright and cheerful, if a bit belated, 
The Big Brass Band from Brazil and Worry, 
Worry, Worry (Parlo. F2330), and Oscar 
Rabin’s Band is mildly amusing— or rather its 
vocalists, Marion Davis and Bob Dale, are— 
in The Pussy Cat Song (Nyot nyow) and Love 
Somebody (Parlo. F2331). 

The American element seems to be on what is 
known as a corn kick. Freddy Martin and 
his Orchestra are not too much that way in 
On A Slow Boat To China and Czardas (H.M.V. 
Bg716), but Kay Kyser is, of course, in 
Horses Don’t Bet on People and the China epic on 
Col. FB3450. The former title has been a hit 
since Jack Jackson used it on “‘ Record Round- 
Up,” and the same is true of The Maharajah of 
Magador, by Vaughn Monroe and his Or- 
chestra, the noisy and moderately funny story of 
an Oriental potentate’s efforts to learn the 
rumba, on H.M.V. BD6031. The other side, 
Dardanella, delves back into the past of 1941, and 
prompts me to make a suggestion. If we must 
have records of this period, could we at least 
have some that aren’t quite so dated ? I have 
in mind two delightful Claude Thornhill 
pieces, Lullaby of the Rain and Autumn Nocturne, 
both available to Columbia, or failing these, 
Snowfall, by the same band. They were years 
ahead of their time and have never been issued 
here yet. The other American records are two 
pitiful Guy Lombardo couplings, J Still Get 
Jealous and Papa, Won’t You Dance With Me ? 
(Bruns. 03998) and Steppin’ Out With My Baby 
and Better Luck Next Time (03999). 

Two Latin-American items complete the 
chapter. Roberto Inglez and his Orchestra 
give a conventional Peanut Vendor and a rather 
irritating Whistle Samba, featuring an unmelo- 
dious whistle, on Parlo. Rg163, and Edmundo 
Ros serves up the mixture as before with Rumba 
Royal and Cuanto le Gusta (Decca Fg046). 


VOCAL 

Again we can look to the vocal section for 
some really very good records, though for a 
wonder, no Bing. I have heard many fine 
records, but I have seldom been more delighted 
than I was when I was reviewing the Sons of 
the Pioneers singing Cool Water and Tumbling 
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Tumbleweeds, both originals, on Bruns. 04001. 

These were made in 1941 and 1937 respectively, 
and I cannot think why we have only just got 
them. The manly, tuneful voices and beautiful 
melodies strike’ right home, refreshing as the 
water itself after a welter of such things as the 
Ink Spots’ Say Something Sweet to your Sweetheart 
and You Were Only Fooling (Bruns, 03997), the 
Mills Brothers’ Majiana and I Want to be the 
Only One (04009), or the latter title backed by 
Love don’t get You Nothing but the Blues by Jon 
and Sondra Steele (Bruns. 04010). Sam 
Browne has also recorded Cool Water, and 
Decca F9033 is paired with A Boy From Texas, a 
nice tune also done by Gene Autry on R.Z. 
MR3814, coupled with the first male version of 
Buttons and Bows, but they still can’t beat 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 
Sidney Torch and Q.H.L.O.: Petite 
Suite de Concert (Col. DB2479-80) 
Kingsway Symphony Orch.: jumping 
Bean (Decca F9038) 
Phil Harris : Deck of Cards (H.M.V. 
BD1231) 
Sons of the Pioneers : 
Tumbleweeds (Bruns. 04001) 
y te : I’m Durante, the 
Patron of the Arts (Bruns. 04004) 
Geschwister Winkler Quartet : 
Blauen Bodensee (Decca C16044) 
Dinah Sh Kokomo, Indiana (Col. 


ore : 
Goodnight (Decca 


Tumbling 


Am 


DB2482) 
Cavan O’Connor : 
Fg039) 











Dinah Shore at this game. A cowboy record of 
a different type is Bruns. 04000, by one Ernest 
Tubb, who sings Seamen’s Blues and Waitin’ for a 
Train. 1 suppose some will buy it, but it’s a 
pretty expensive record at any price. 

The Continental singers include Jean 
Cavall in Quand Méme and Ah! But It Happens 
(H.M.V. Bor 5), which are not very im- 
pressive ; y Toffel in two quite pleasant 
numbers, Le /etit horloger and Je suis comme ga 
(Decca C16045) ; ; Po ag Chevalier, still 
brimful of vitality, singing I’m Looking Over a 
Four-Leaf Clover and 7 Fast ‘on of Those Things 
in English on Decca C16042 ; two delightful 
Swiss folk-songs on Decca C16044, Am Blauen 
Bodensee and Die Fischerin vom Bodensee, by the 
Geschwister Winkler Quartet, and a 
dreadful record of*Torna a Surriento and Tris- 
tezze by the Cetra Quartet, who on Decca 
C16043 try to sound like the Merry Macs 
and ruin two lovely melodies in the attempt. 
The Merry Macs themselves have another 
record on Decca Fg034, On a Slow Boat to China 
and Standin’ in de Need of Prayer, the latter being 
in questionable taste, and one corresponden’ to 
this paper has already written expressing the 
same view. While on the subject of the multi- 
voiced vocals, I will add that the Melody 
Maids are out again on Decca F9030 in Only 
Passing Clouds and Time Alone Will Tell, quite 
good but rather obvious tunes; the Dinning 
Sisters in‘ a quasi-Andrews presentation of 
Buttons and Bows and He Like It—She Like It 
(Capitol CL1g014) ; the Pied Pipers in a 
slick but pedestrian My Happiness and Highway 
To Love, though the accompaniment to the 
latter is quite good (Capitol CL13011) ; and 
the Five Smith Brothers in two music-hall- 
type tunes, both of 1931-1932 vintage, All 
Dressed Up with a Broken Heart and Underneath 
the Arches (Parlo. F2329). 

Shore turns up with two good songs 
in her best style, Kokomo, Indiana and You Do 
(Col. DB2482), and Jo Stafford is most 
enjoyable even in Bluebird of Happiness and Say 
Something Sweet To Your Sweetheart, assisted by 
Gordon MacRae, with impromptu asides and 
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some slices of real ‘‘ ham ”-—just what these 
numbers call for (Capitol CL13006), while 
Gordon MacRae proves himself to be just 
another singer when solo on Spring in December 
and J Still Get Jealous (Capitol CL13009). The 
same applies to Buddy Clark in Rosalie (Col. 
DB2483), though the coupling, That Certain 
Party, with Doris Day, is not to hand. Dick 
Haymes is represented on Bruns. 04008 with 
another of those legend-type songs of the 
** Painted Desert’ genre, called The Treasure 
of Sierra Madre, paired with an adaptation of 
Massenet’s beautiful Meditation from Thais, , 
entitled Whisper a Word of Love; rather sickly. 

Our own singers provide some quite interest- 
ing records. A lot of readers will agree with me 
when I praise the voice of Cavan O’Connor, 
whose records I bought in 1927 when he 
recorded with Harry Bidgood. I’m pleased to 
see him back again, though I have heard him 
do better than Little Town in the Ould County 
Down, though Goodnight, his signature tune, is 
faultless (Decca I'9039). I much prefer him to 
Denis whose My Lagan Love and 
The Rose of Mooncoin (surely a close relative of 
The Rose of Tralee?) are on Parlo. Rg165. 
John Hendrik has a sympathetic light tenor 
voice on Parlo. R3162, where he sings Throw 
Open Wide Your Window (with melody by 
Strauss), and When Love Has Passed You By. 

y Bonn, still sentimentally philosophical, 
gives us Somewhere Beyond the Stars and It’s a 
Wonderful World on Decca Fg042, while Reggie 
Goff in In My Dreams and All’s Well That 
Ends Well (Decca Fg040) and Denny Dennis 
in Steppin’ Out With My Baby and A Fella With 
An Umbrella (F9041) are just straightforwardly 
sentimental, as one would expect, though in 
the umbrella song, Denny sounds as though 
he has a cold. Maybe he has caught it in the 
rain without his umbrella ? Archie Lewis is 
pleasing and unaffected in yet another, Ah! 
But It Happens and I'll Be There (Parlo. F2328), 
though Joy Nichols and Benny Lee touch the 
bottom with Bounce-y Boune-y Boll-y and The 
Pussy Cat Song (Decca F90g2) ; I cannot even 
imagine a child thinking this amusing. For- 
tunately we have Gracie Fields and her pure 
voice to sing Underneath the Linden Tree and Red 
Sails in the Sunset, a song of tender memories 
(Decca Fgo027), and For Ever and Ever and La 
vie en rose (F9031). This month sees the record- 
ing debut of Lymn Mason, a Brighton girl 
who has worked with Harry Parry, Lou 
Preager, and is now with Chappie d’Amato. 
She sings Let Us Be Sweethearts Again and When 
the Silver Threads are Shining, on Col. FB3449, 
but I think the material is capable of improve- 
ment. Both these are rather in the “ four-ale- 
bar”’ category. Pearl Carr’s sweet, soothing 
lullaby voice is just right in Say That You're 
Mine and Anything I Dream Is Possible (Decca 
F043). : 

Then come the comedians. Two Danny 
Kayes this time! The Fairy Pipers and Farming 
are on Col. DB2481, and are funny; but 
Ok ! By Jingo misses the mark as a funny 
record, and The Moon Is Your Pillow is the 
crooner-Kaye (Bruns. 04007). Hoagy Car- 
michael is his droll self in Sh-h, the Old Man’s 
Sleepin’ and Who Killed ’Er ? on Bruns. 04006, 
and Jimmy Durante had me in fits with I’m 
Durante—the Patron of the Arts, though the 
backing, Start OF Each Day with a Song, is 
just another “cheer-up”’ number (Bruns. 
04004). Then there is Betty Hutton in two 
songs from “ The Perils of Pauline,” The 
Sewing Machine and Rumble, Rumble, Rumble 
(Capitol CL13005), and, while there is some- 
thing fascinating about the former, both are 
recorded so shrilly that listening to them is 
something of an ordeal, especially when Miss 
Hutton has not been gifted with the sweetest of 
voices. At the last minute in come Jack: 
Smith and The Clark Sisters in a moderately 
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funny record of Cuanto le Gusta and You Call 
Everybody Darling (Capitol CL13004)—dis- 
appointing, like most of these first Capitols. 
The two, best, I consider, are Pee Wee Hunt’s 
gloriously olde - tyme Twelfth Street Rag 
(CL13002) and Red Ingle’s Serutan Yob, a 
brilliant satire (CL13015), but Edgar Jackson 
is dealing with these at greater length than I 
can. 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO RECORDS 


Felix King : Love Somebody and What Do I 
Have To Do? (Decca Fg035); Galloway- 
Ruault Old-Time Dance Orchestra: The 
Veleta and Moonlight on the Nile (Decca F044) ; 
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Victor Silvester : Ah! But It Happens (slow 
fox-trot) and Johnny, Get Your Girl (quick- 
step) (Col. FB3453) ; In My Dreams (quick- 
step) and You Belong to Someone Else (waltz) 
(FB3454) ; Tarragona and La Carolina (tangos) 
(FB3455)- 


RECORDS NOT RECEIVED 


Perry Como: Body and Soul and If You 
Had All the World and Its Gold (H.M.V. BD1233); 
Frederick Ferrari : La Danza and Beneath 
Thy Window (Parlo. R3164) ; Charlie Chester 
and his Singing Silhouettes: Bluebird of Happi- 
ness and I’d Love to Live in Loveland (Parlo. 
R3168). 





TECHNICAL REPORT 


BY G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


H.M.V. Portable Recorder. 2300 H. 

The growing demand for recording of a 
rivate, semi-professional and general nature, 
ave prompted H.M.V. to form a ‘“‘ Domestic 

Recording Equipment Division” to develop 
this market. The first products to be marketed 
by this new section are The 2300H Portable 
recorder, and ancillary equipment such as 
lacquer recording blanks, recording styli and 
trailer needles. 

A sample of the Recorder together with a 
selection of blanks was recently tested by ‘“‘ The 
Gramophone” as we feel that many of our 
readers will be interested in such apparatus. In- 
nun.erable uses will occur for recordings of this 
type, apart from the novelty of hearing the 
voices of friends, children and relatives, there 
are obvious uses for helping speakers, singers or 
instrumentalists. We recently heard of a case 
where complete verbal instructions for the 
assembly of some complex machinery were 
recorded and sent with the machinery to the 
users factory overseas. 

As will be seen the complete Recorder is in 
three portable cabinets. Covered with black 
leather cloth, each is provided with snap locks 
and protective metal corners. The three cases 
house: (1) The record cutter; (2) The 
amplifier ; (3) Loudspeaker and microphone ; 
the run-off groove cutter and connecting leads 
are housed in fitted compartments behind the 
speaker, making the whole apparatus self-con- 
tained. 

The recorder can be set up anywhere that 
has a 200/250v, 50 cps. supply, or can of course 
be used from batteries via a suitable rotary 
converter. 

The largest of three units contains the power 
supply for the amplifier in addition to the turn- 
table, drive motor, cutting head, swarf brush 
and spool, eye-glass and playback pick-up. A 
three position mains input plug provides mains 
adjustment and connection, and a ten cored 
cable connects the various supplies to :— 

The amplifier unit, which using five valves 
to give an output of eight watts, has a frequency 
response substantially flat from 50-10,000 cps. 
Controls are mounted on the sloping front 
panel’ and are:— Onj/off switch; function 
control switch ; gain control; two tone con- 
trols giving two degrees of top lift and bass cut. 
Input jacks are provided for connecting either 
the microphone or high impedance source of 
indirect sound, radio, etc. Output jacks con- 
nect the loudspeaker or high resistance head- 
phones for monitoring purposes. 

Above the volume control is an output meter 
which gives visual indication of the correct 
recording level necessary for properly cut 
grooves. 


The loudspeaker cabinet houses a 10 in. 
elliptical P.M. speaker as well as the accessories, 
leads and the microphone. The latter is a 
ribbon type similar in appearance to those used 
almost universally by the B.B.C. Mounted on 
a table stand, it can be easily dismounted for 
slinging from a boom or other support. 

Setting up the recorder proved to be a simple 
matter, taking only a few minutes. Only a few 
simple precautions are needed. The table to 
support the actual recorder must be firm and 
level. The microphone position has to be chosen 
experimentally, and if placed in the same room 
as the recorder, headphones should be used for 
maintaining to avoid acoustic feed-back which 
might easily occur if the speaker were used. 
Preferably the an.plifier and recorder should be 
at some distance from the microphone, to allow 
the recorder to concentrate on recording without 
being distracted by the “ antics ”’ of the artists 
Although preferable, it is by no means essential, 
as we proved on several tests when the recorder 
joined in to provide material for test records. 

After setting up, a few simple tests quickly 
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determine the depth of cut setting, microphone 
placing, and optimum volume level setting. 
After this the only thing necessary is.to lower 
the cutter at the correct point on the disc, and 
go ahead with the recording, the cutter head 
lifts clear of the disc automatically at the correct 
point in relation to the centre. 

Swarf:(the material cut during recording) is 
directed by the swarf brush to the centre of the 
disc where it is picked up by the swarf spool, for 
disposal. ' 

We found during our tests that excellent 
speech could be recorded with the microphone 
about 18 in. from the speakers. Maximum top 
lift and bass cut improved clarity with deep male 
voices. Volume control setting was at maximum 
for most of the time in order to obtain the correct 
cutter swing. 

Immediately after recording, the disc cut 
can be played back, a single switch changes the 
amplifier over, putting in the necessary bass 
compensation automatically. Volume on play- 
back was ample to fully load the loudspeaker, 
quality was good and the only serious adverse 
comment was that the hum level was too high, 
due no doubt to the fact that the pick-up: 
connections are carried in the same cable as the 
supply leads to the amplifier. 

Played on normal gramophones and radio- 
grams the recorded level is much lower than the 
average commercial disc, and was in fact rather 
too low for comfortable listening. It may well 
be that we had not quite enough swing on the 
cutter sapphire during recording, even though 
the volume indicator was kicking to the maxi- 
mum allowable for all peaks. Against the low 
recorded level can be set the almost complete 
absence of surface noise, due of course to the 
fact that the cellulose nitrate coating, in which 
the groove is cut, is quite free from filler, and is 
completely homogeneous, hence there is nothing 
to cause noise. 

After recording it only remains to cut the 
necessary run out grooves. This is done by 
fitting a small cutter on the pick-up and revolv- 
ing the turntable by hand. We found this 
operation tedious and difficult, and thought 
the system rather crude especially in view of the 
simplicity of all other operations. 


Portable Recorder 
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Examination of the mechanical details of 
the equipment showed them to be robust and 
well up to all demands that are likely to be made 
in normal use. 

Full details of the equipment which costs 
£235, and of blanks which cost from 1s. gd. to 
7s. 10d. each, according to size and quality, can 
be had from accredited H..M.V. Dealers in all 
parts of the country. 


Plessey Push Button Playing Unit— 
following our previous announcement regarding 
the Plessey Record Changer, we now have de- 
tails of a new type single record playing unit 
from the same makers. Utilizing a rim drive 
turntable, the novel feature is the inclusion of 
two small levers, which project from the bed- 
plate just in front of the pick-up and, which are 
marked ten-inch and twelve-inch respectively. 
Depression of either lever starts the motor and 
lifts the pick-up head over the record groove, 
releasing the pressure from the lever lowers the 
pick-up on to the record and playing commences, 
stopping of the turntable is done by the usual 
autostop. 

in the autochange unit the pick-up is a 
conventional high output magnetic unit. 

Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. announce that 
they have been appointed sole distributors to the 
wholesale and retail markets. 


Ace Radio “ Concord ” 

An attractive console housing a Garrard auto- 
matic record changer in a bentwood cabinet 
of Australian Walnut and Birch. The console 
divides naturally into two parts, the upper 
compartment pulls forward to reveal the record 
changer, and the lower door upwards and back- 
wards to disclose the record storage compart- 
ment, which will take 25 full size albums. The 
addition of a table model radio, gives a radio- 
gram of fairly low cost. Price £35 193s. 10d. 
including tax. Ace Radio, Tower Road, 

_ London, N.W.10. 


V.S.E. “Karrigram ”—weighing only 
16jlbs. and contained in a case approximately 
141in. by 134in., this new model operating from 
200/240v. A.C. mains, is intended for use by 
those whose space and capital is limited. A 
lightweight Garrard Turntable feeds a small 
three valve amplifier, which has volume and 
tone controls located on the outside of the case. 
allowing adjustments to be made with the lid 
closed. Finished in rexine lizard skin, the 
“ Karrigram ” costs 18gns. plus £8 1s. 8d. 
purchase tax and is manufactured by V.S.E. 
Construction Co., Ltd., 5-7 Denman St., W.1. 


Tono Records (Denmark). Details of the 
wide range system used by this company are 
contaired in a letter from Copenhagen. Con- 
structed by Fonofilm Industries A/S. (Petersen 
and Poulsen), the equipment records with the 
normal 6db per octave drop below 300 c.p.s. 
from 300-3000 c.p.s. the syrtem is linear and 
then rises at 3db per octave to the upper limit 
of 14,000 c.p.s. A system known as “ Swinging 
negative' feedback ”’ is applied to the moving 
coil cutter and, in addition to reducing distor- 
tion, this allows adjustment of the cutter 
response curve. Although these records are 
not normally available in this country a review 
of some examples appeared in our August issue. 





ACTON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 

All praise to the Acton Gramophone Society 
in attaining its majority. 

A most enjoyable evening was had by all who 
attended the celebration dinner at St. Ermins 
Hotel on December 11th. 

Mr. Freeland, one of its oldest members, was 
in the chair, and among the many guests were 
Mr. Christopher Stone and Mr. Dennis Noble, 
both adding to the evening’s enjoyment by their 
amusing speeches. 
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CONTINENTAL 


By F. F. 


CZECH ULTRAPHON/SUPRAPHON 
B15001-26—Recordings of Folk Songs. etc. made at the 
1948 World Youth Festival by different National 


groups. 
H15057-62—Symphony No. 4, C ew Oe. 54 (J. B. 
Foerster). Czech Phil. Orch., cond Kubelik. 
14994 Concert Overture Op. il (J. "Ridky). Czech 
Phil. Cond. Composer. 
H14995-6—Serenade (E. Axman). Czech Phil., cond. 
jna. 


zech Teachers’ Choir, cond., J. Plavek 
14997 “the Dnieper ; To = Ae Czech country (Foerster ‘ 
C14998—Save your love (Ha ); Victory Song (Spilka 
€14999—On the barricade ; After the battle ( recs). 
C15000—Folk Song. 


. . . . 


oravian Teachers’ Choir, cond. Soupal 

©1502. 3—Ballad of the stoker’s eyes (B. Vomacka). 
C15054—Folk Songs. 
G15055—The Soldier (E. Axman). 
C15092—Seventy Thousand (Janacek). 
C15093-4—The Czech Legion, 3 sides ; O the cruel war 
(Janacek) 

C15095—The Drowned (Krizkovsky). 
C15096—To each h s own (K. Bandi). 
C15097—Plea of a new soldier (Krizkousky). 
C15098—Parting song (Kriskovsky). 
C15099—The Love Token (Krizkovsky) 
C15100—Bernard Zar, Op. 24, No. 4 (Piskacek). 


C15101—Rest thou . well (Janacek); Dedication 
(Smetana). 

C15102—The Rambling Madman >” ded 
soloists : M. Novakova; L. Vrtal; J. Jokl 


C15103—Master Haliar (Janacek). 


. . . . . 


G14980—Song of Two Pages (Martinu). A Slavicka. 

G14990-3— Pictures at an Exhibit‘on (Moussorgsky). 
J. Palenicek, piano. 

H15063-6—South Bohemian Su‘te, Op. 64 (V. Novak). 
Czech Phil. Orch., cond. R. Kubelik. 

F15067-8—Folk Song Suite, Op. 22b (K. Haba). Radio 
Chiidren’s Choir and F.O.K. Orch., cond. Klima. 

C15969—The Templars in Moravia—March (K. Sebor) ; 
The French before Nice—March (J. B. Kittl). 
F.O.K. Orch., cond. Pekarek and Klima respectively. 

F15070—Russian Dance No. 8; Humoresque (S. 
Grossman). F.O.K. Orch., cond. Smetacek and 


Pekarek respectively. 
G15071-2—Three pieces (K. Slaviky); Stride Dance 
O. Vondrovic, piano. 


(Martinu). 

C15073—Valse fantaisie (Glinka). F.O.K. Orch., cond. 
R. Pekarek. 

G15075—The Rising in Ephesus 


(Krejci)—Duets: 
pe - Aaa back so soon ? ; 


When = aed woman 
..+ O. Kovar and Z. Ota 

G15076- “8 String Quartet, C major, ~ 3 (J. Zich). 
Ondricek Quartet. 

—— Quartet No. 2 (A. Satra). Ondricek 

uarte 

B15082—A Strange Church ; Nine Crows wat i ag 
Clock (Foerster). Children’s Choir, cond. J. K 

H15085-7—The Pied Piper—Ballet (P. Ruse. 
Czech Radio Orch., cond. K. Ancerl. 

C15088—A Girl went tc mow; There is nothing to please 
me (Dvorak). Z. Milavcova, with J. H. Tichy, piano. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium ... — .- 10 for 2/11 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red me se .. 10 for 2/11 
EMERALD § 
Full Tone Needles .» 10 for 2/11 
B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 8/8 each 


Prices shown include Tax. 
Inquiries to London Office :— 

THE B.C.N. COMPANY 
53 HIGH STREET 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
Tel. : Livingstone 1935 
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RECORD ISSUES 


CLOUGH 


F15089—Folk Nocturnes (Slovak songs from Rovne) 
(Janacek). Tomasek Choir, cond. Jiracek; J. H. 
ichy, piano. 

eee Song (Tomaseh); Longing (Stepan). The 


G15104-5—Folk Rhymes (Janacek). 
cond. Bakala. 

G15106-7—Concertino alt Janacek). Instrumental En- 
semble, cond. Bakala. 

G15112-6—Woodwind Quintet, Op. 88, No. 3 (A. 
Rejcha), 8 sides ; Women’s School, Suite (F. Bartos), 
on sides 8 and 10. Czech Phil. Wind Ensemble. 

C15117—Divertimento for Flute, clarinet, trumpet and 
bassoon (J. Krejci). E. Klan, A. Rybin, R. Lisy, K. 


acek. 
G15127-8—String Quartet No. 1 (E. Schulhoff). Czecho- 
slovak Quartet. 
G15133-4—Four Pieces for Piano solo (J. Kapr). 
G15135—Piano Sonata (G. Klein). P. _o piano. 
G15137-8—Violin Sonata U. Doubrava). M. Hlounova, 
violin; J. Paleanka, piano. 
2-3—Sérénade mélancholique (Tchaikowsky). LD. 


Nine soloists, 


Oistrakh, violin; Bolshoi Theatre Orch., cond. 
Kondrachin. 

F40011-4—String Quartet No. 1 (Tchaikovsky). Beet- 
hoven Quartet. 

F15036—Improvisation (Kabalevskv); Song without 
words (Tchaikovsky). L. Giles, violin; A. Makarov, 
iano. : 

B15038—Rumanian Dances (Barték). L. Gilels and 
A. Makarov 


F15039-40—" Vivaldi” Concerto, A minor (Bach), 3 
sides. V. Merzanov, piano; Toccata (Khacha- 
turian), L. Oborin, piano. 

F15041—The Water Nymph (Dargomyshky) : - aes 
Aria; Barber of Seville { Don Basilio’s Aria. . 
Petrov, bass; A. Makarov, piano. 

B15028—Ave Coclérum Domina (Josquin des Pres); 
Priére des Fréres Moraves. 

B15027—Je vois des glissantes eaux (Costeley); Trois 
beaux oiseaux de Paradis (Ravel) All by La 
Chorale mixte des Lycées d’Annecy, cond. E. 
Lachenal. 

B15029—Song from the Harbour; Song of the United 
Nations (Shostakovitch). E. Liebermann, guitar; 
My Lowlands, English folk song. Choir cond. AJan 


Bush. 
ITALIAN CETRA 


Galliano Masini (Tenor) : 
BB25220—Fedora—Amor ti viota; Tosca—Recondita 
armonia. yi 
BB25223—Fedora—Mia Madre ...; La fante mi svela. 
BB25221—Tosca—E lucevan le stelle; Mignon—Ah, non 
credevi tu (sung by Sergio Masini). 
BB25222—Manon Lescaut—Ah, Manon mi _ tradisce ; 
Turandot--Non Piangere, Lid. 


O. Fineschi (soprano) 
BB25195—La Wally (Catalani)—Ebben ? me andro 
lontana ; La Boheme—Donde lieta usci. 
BB25208—F reischutz—Ah che non giunge; 
ogn’ alma... 
BB25196—Madama Butterfly—Un bel di; Falstaff— 
Sul fil d’un soffio etesio. 
BB25197—Tosca—Vissi d'arte ; Otello—Ave Maria. 


Ma: ngeic Musicale Orch. cond. V. Gui 
BB25177-9—Prelude, Aria and Finale (C. Franck, trs. 
Gui), 5 sides; Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12 (Handel) 


—Aria. 
Italian Radio Orch. 
CB20371—Polifemo, Impressione sinfonica (Davico) 
cond. A. Basile. ’ 
BB25184—Le Astuzie Femminili, Overture (Cémarosa), 
cond. M. Rossi; La Serva Padrona, Overture 
(Paistello), coud. Tansini. 
T17031—Sogno d’Artista, Intermezzo (Gianferrari). 
YI7032—<Antiche canzoni d’amori, di gesta (arr. _O 
TI7033—La Boscarola (XVI Cent. Love Song, 
Toni) ; Bon Dei Chantar (Toni). All cond. A. Toni. 


G. Prandelli (tenor) 
T1I7049—Manon Lescaut—Donna non vidi 
Resurrezione (Alfano)—Piangi. . . .« 


Mentre 


mai; 


A. Reali (baritone) 
BB25213—Andrea Chenier—Nemico della patria; 
mie ~ 
talo Tajo (bass) 
BB25189—Faust—S-renades La Bohéme—Vecchia 


zimarra. 
BB25190—Don Giovanni—Madamina. . . 


A. Sved (baritone) 
BB25198—Meistersinger—Wahn, wahn! 
BB25205—Meistersinger—Flicde tmonolog ; ; Tannhduser 

O du mein holder Abendstern. 


Cesare Siepi (Bass) 
BB25214—Don Carlos—Ella giammai m’amo ; Dormito 
sol nel manto regal. 
ee Vespri <iciliani—O tu Palermo; Mefistofele 
—Son lo spirito. 
O. Fin i (Soprano) ; ; F. Albanese (Tenor) 
BB25210—Boheme—O soave fanciulla ; Sono andati. . 
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G. Prandelli (Tenor); A. Reali ee 
BB25218—La Gioconda—Enzo Grimaldo.. . ; O grido 
di amar’ anima. 
Puliti Santoliquido (Piano) 
AT0128—Polichinelle (Villa-Lob =D The Sea (Palm- 
en): Prelude, uns ied (Prokofiev). 
J. Silva Invernizzi (Soprano) ; E. Magnetti Gyo) : 
117060 Veune e lette accanto (Alfano 
Richiamo d’autunno (Martint). 
Graziella Valle (Soprano) 
T17058—Finisci l’ultimo canto (Alfano); Che fai tu 
luna in ciel (Giordano). With E. Magnetti (piano). 
ae tramonto; me un cipresso notturno 
Davieo). With the composer at the piano. 
. Magnetti piano) 
_— Rossignol (Alabiev-Liszt); Liebestraum 
(Lisat). 


FRENCH POLYDOR 


566.245-7—Violin Concerto No. 3, Op. 61 (St. Saens’ 

566.248—Tzigane (Ravel). R. Ricci and Lamoureux 
Orch., cond. Bigot. 

566.257—Moto Perpetuo; Moise Fantasia (Paganini). 
R. Ricci, with L. Persinger, piano 

566.254-6—Les Forains, ballet li. “Sauguet). Lam- 
oureux Orch., cond. Com: 

566.235-8—Piano Concerto, E flat, K271, 7 sides ; Six 
Variations, F major, K54, “piano solo. 'G. Casadesus 
and Pro Musica Chamber Orch., cond. P. Paray. 

59.000-3s—Conceito gregorien (Respighs), P. Richartz 
and Berlin State Orch., cond. Heger (Belgian issue 
of wartime German recording). 


BOITE-A-MUSIQUE (FRANCE) 
(Issued and in preparation) 


50-51— Sonata, B minor, flute and clavier (Bach). 
. Rampal, flute; R. Veyron-Lacroix, piano. 

52- 53—Sonata, E minor (Bach). J-P. Rampal, flute; 
R. Veyron-Lacroix, harpsichord; J. Huchot, cello. 

54-55—Trois Chansons de Bilitis, 3sides - L’Echelonnel- 
ment des Haies ; Green (Debussy). irene Joachim, 
soprano ; Jane Bathori, piano. 

36—Tenebrae factae sunt (Ingegneri) ; Two Villotte del 
Fiore (F. Azzaiolo). 

57—Matona mia cara (R. de Lassus); Ahi dispietate 
morte (Marenzio). All oe Madrigalisti Citta di 
Milano, cond. L. Castellaz: 

(Note. —Numbers 54, 55, yn § 67 are 10-inch ; others 
12-inch.) 


ERRATA 


Owing to Postal delays to proof revisions, the following 
corrections were tool ate for incorporation in the Musica 
Bohemicae Anthologia list in August. (Numbers refer 
to the side numbers in that list.) 

- Add: at Kromeriz. 

46. For: Trumpet read: Horn. 
58. For: Theme read: Carol. 
62. Punctuate : Finale, Rincontro (Presto). 

Perhaps we should also state that no attempt has been 
made to include all the accents on the Czech names, etc. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are acce)ted for this section 
at the rate of threepence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers to send 

list this will be treated as trade. If a Box number is 
used an extra ls. 6d. should be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be posied to *‘ Office’’ address 
as stated below. All advertisements (copy in block 
letters or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th of 
any month, and must be prepaid by the form of 
postal orders or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


FOR SALE 


ACOUSTICAL QP12P and SL15; Labyrinth, type 20 
filter; Decca type ‘‘C” Pick-up, Collaro motor; 
Deccalian, used very little; Lexington Senior, inc. 
Fre-amplifier and Sapphire; as new; offers?. S.E. 
District.—Box No. 5025. 

AFFRE, Boranat, Delmas, Escalais, Weidt, etc., 
etc.; fine Fonotipias, G. and T.’s, Odeons, and other 
rarieties for sale—S.a.e. to Ward, 24 Gaynes Hill 
Road, Woodford Bridge, Essex. 

AMERICAN COLLECTORS.—Eleven thousand dif- 
ferent vocal operatic, acoustical and electrical Discs, 
160 Record Catalogues.—Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., 
San Francisco 15, California 

Tar a SCOTT {full- ~range hi- — radio- 
model, 23 valves, auto change, 25 watts 
jy — bailt, elegant burr walnut cabinet; 4 
wave bands; a superb instrument, cost over £200; 
recent overhaul; bargain, £95.—9 Imber Close, Esher, 
Emberbrook 2111. 

ASTRA PLUS RADIOGRAM for sale; periect con- 
dition and nearly new; extra speaker if required; 
£175.—Appletree Cottage, New Road, Esher, 4266. 

AUTO SETS.—Beethoven s.3 (Weingartner); 5.6 
(Sabata); do. (Tuscanini); Brahms s.1 (Weingartner); 
Haydn s.94 (Sargent). Straight — Tchaikovsky 
Serenade (Dobrowen); Ravel Va (Monteux); all 
ee - new, 4s. and 6s. disc and postage.—Box 
0. ¥ 





























AXIOM TWELVE, high-fidelity loudspeaker, 
guaranteed brand new, tested only, £5 10s.— 
Box No. 5070. 





BEETHOVEN.—Hammerklavier, +4 
50s.; Quartet 127, Flonzaley, 40s., mata 
G, Violin, Piano,’ Busch, Serkin, 18s.; Violin Con- 
certo, Kreisler, Blech, = Dvorak Piano Quartet 
87, Silverman, 24s. Saint Saens Rondo Capriccioso, 
Havanaise, Heifetz.—Outwin, 15 Hartswood d, 
London, W.12. 

BLOCH CONCERTO GROSSO, auto in Victor leaf 
album; fibr d tew times; offers?—Box No. 4982. 

BRAHMS SECOND CONCERTO, Horowitz, Tos- 
canini complete, album, fibred, as new, 36s.— 
Wingfield, Onslow, Shrewsbury. 

CAN BE HEARD BY APPOINTMENT.—Bargain, 
5-valve amplifier 10 watt P.P. (chassis) with 12 in. 
ay be mene or baffle, perfect; £12 or offer.— 


Kempff, 
Brahms 














or 19 Mann‘ng Road, Dagenham, Esse: i 
ae USO G. a T., GC52062 ** Rigolet + good 
omen. What offers?—Box No. 50 


xa 


EXECUTORS must sei] collect‘on of fibred Records 
in first-class condition; Bach and Beethoven Socie- 
ties, Chopin, Ohms, pop me ae sionseley. _Klausen; 
pre-tax prices. Also ‘* Gra from 
January, 1931 to July, 1948. —Particulars from Cook, 
33 Strawberry Hill Road, Twickenham. Middx.; s.a.e. 


~~ FIE for details.—Jobnson. 








FIBRED RECORDS.—S.a.e. 
41 St. Kildas Road, London, N.16. 


~ FOR SALE in mint condition, Boninsegna 1905 
Ernani, special pressing 42s.; Selma and Julius von 
Scheidt Zauder‘iite G. & T. 44237, 35s.; De Lucia, 
“ Oili Oila,’’ G.C, 2-52722, 15s.; Renaud, Don Juan— 
Herodiade, French H.M.V, W115, 42s.; also mahog- 
any record cabinet, capacity approx. 350 records, 
5 gns.—Box No. 4859. 

FOR SALE.,—Pamphonic Radiogram 1948, model 
696, new condition; will accept £160; Manchester 
d.strict.—Reply Box 4857. 

GARRARD MODEL 262A, A.C. motor, auto stop, 
R.K. senior 12 in, P.M,, new (cost £6); Coil P.U. 
and Equaliser; £9 the lot or separately. Deliver 











central London.—S.F., 158 Manor Green 
Epsom. Phone. 9226. 


*“GRAMOPHONE,” January, 1929, to May, 1936. 
complete 88 issues, except April, 1933, missing; In- 
dices Vols, XI, XII, XX; what offers? Also June, 
December, 1937, February, 1938, and 34 issues be- 
tween June, 1940-September, 1945.—Wingfield, 
Onslow, Shrewsbury. 

“‘ GRAMOPHONE.”’—Three complete sets, 1940 
| a9 1948; new condition; reserved whole or part 
for American enquiries, 15s. year inclusive of ahip- 
ping. English catalogues also.—Evans, 13 Sta 
Road, Alford, ire. 

Se ERAMOPAONE: *” vols. 18-23, beautif 
mint. Also Garrard Pick-up complete. 
Ryon, ‘* Chacarita,’’ Amersham, Bucks. 

H.M.V. MODEL 800 RADIOGRAMOPHONE.—A 
magnificent 15-valve all-wave instrument in beauti- 
ful walnut cabinet; automatic change; tw: - orn. 
variable selectivity, 5 wavebands; serviced b; 
engineers and maintained in new condition; - 
will deliver up to 100 miles; £150; first cheque 
secures.—Heavysege, 45 Broadway Avenue, Wallasey. 
Fhone 6780. 

H.M.V. RE-ENTRANT GRAMOPHONE, model 163, 
in oak; fine condition; £16 10s.—57 Chestnut Street, 
Southport. 

H.M.V. GRAMOPHONE, No. 145, excellent con- 
dition, exceptional tone, No. 5a soundbox, nearest £7. 
Mint. Complete ar agent C1829-1837, Valente 
Granforte, offers. L’Arlesiana, Andrea 
Chenier; De Muro, ae... Isabeau (Mascagni). 
—Box 5063. 

INVICTA BATTERY MODEL, S30, 3 valve, 2 
waveband, £5; 10 watt ‘‘G.L.”’ chassis built ampli- 
fier, 200/250 v. A.C. mains, two channel input, fader- 
mixers, suit any pick-up, etc., £8. Wan 
Noble Orchestra, H.M.V. B6459.—Holton, 5 Bethel 
Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

McCORMACK.—2 x 12 in., 13 x 10 in. Ballads; 
deletions; — condition, Best offer lot; details. 
—Box No. 

PHASE INVERTER CABINET SPEAKER (Sound 
Sales), £8 15s. or exchange for ae Twin 

















bound, 
offers ?— 

















GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 





ment of new Gr will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
rng jes, 25 Museum Street, W.C. Postal Order 


the value of sixpence wiil Lam | a@ circular of 
ouapenttons and other useful literatu: 

Owing to the continued pressure oa space it will 
not bee possible to publish the usual comprehensive 
list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will - rting Secretaries kindly notify 
us of any change of address. 

Details of the i information of any new Society will 
be published, and we will gladly furnish any reader 
with the name and address of a Society which may 
be functioning in his or her district. Enquiries 
should be sent to ‘“‘ The Gramophone,” 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Anyone interested in the formation of a Gramo- 
phone Society for the Rickmansworth District is 
invited to communicate with Mr. F. —- 
9 The a, Moneyhill, Rickmansworth. Tel. 3780 

CROYDON, ADDINGTON AND SHIRLEY W. 
RATEPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION (Gramophone Sec- 
tion).—Meetings held monthly at the Red Knight 
Café, Selsden Park — ee. Full details 
from Hon. Sec., 30 Pala reen, dington, Surrey. 

SURBITON. —It is ho} Fy to form a Gramophone 
Circle in the Surbiton Public Library and interested 
readers should forward their mame and address to 
the Borough Librarian, Ewell Road, Surbiton, 

SUTTON AND DISTRICT MUSIC’ SOCIETY now 
meets every second and fourth Wednesday of the 
month at 7.45 p.m. for 8 o’clock in Christ Church 
Hall, Christchurch Park, Sutton. Full details from 
R. H. Deans, Hon. Sec., 94 Chatsworth Road, Cheam, 


Surrey. 

THE KENSINGTON RECORDED MUSIC CLUB.— 
(President, Boyd Neel) Meetings every Friday, at 
7.30 p.m. ‘at the Kensington Men's Institute, Worn- 
ington Road L.C.C. School, W.10 (LAD 4171). Mem- 
bership 3s. per year. Weekly concerts of all types 
of classical music. . New members welcome. Details 
from Mr. C. Bancroft (Principal of the Institute), 
or from Hon b Sate. Mr. J. Wright, 7a Hogarth Place, 


S.W.5 (FRO 4321 
WISBECH MUSIC CLUB (Record 


ian’ a Sec., en banat —., 19 Wellington 
each Friday at 7.30 


Wisbech. 
D.m., at $ Wisbech Wortine | Men’ 's Club and Institute. 








CASCADE II electric acoustic FAS RORE 3 foot 
horn, handsome 3 foot cabinet, Expert soundbox, per- 
fect condition, magnificent ‘reproduction; £16 or 
offer; must sell. » 16 d, North 
Wembley, Arnold, 5492. 

CHERUBINI SOCIETY (Fresi dent, Willem Mengel- 
berg), Third Sonata. Medea Storm—Prelude, 
Heinz Herschmann, Pianoforte. Noiseless, unbreak- 
able Vin-l-plastic.—Box No. 5040. 

COLLECTORS.—Rare ‘ocals, Caruso, De Lucia, 
Tamagno, Sembrich, Jeritza, etc; also orchestral and 
instrumental discs.—Send for a comprehensive list 
to Philroy, 4 Bedford Terrace, Chapel Place, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. 

COLLARO MICROGRAM, perfect condition, £16.— 
Miller, 89 Hillside Road, "Northwood, Middlesex. 

COMPLETE MESSIAH (Columbia 9320-37) in good 
condition; offers?—McDermott, 12 Deepdale Avenue, 
Thornham, Royton, Lancs. 

CONNOISSEUR PICK-UP and Transformer; little 
used, £2 10s. Lexington Pre-Amplifier, £4.—Howe, 
32, Stanwey, Exeter. 

DECCALIAN, in showroom condition, perfect, £25. 
Heard London.—Box 5069. 

DELIUS SOCIETY, Vols. 2 and 3; also Mozart 
Symphony, 25; all in mint condition.—Offers to 
Hulbert, Manor Heath, Bournemouth. Tel. 6482. 

DE RESZKE, CRS3, IRCC168, 5 guineas the two. 
Many other electric, acoustic vocals.—Box No. 5066. 

DISC RECORDING Studio selling up; —— 
new 1948; guaranteed; also 500 Cinema Orga 
Records; s.a.e, details—Marsh, 2B Riding Street, 
Southport. 

E.M.G., Mark IX Gramophone, excellent condition; 
electric motor; £20 or near offer.—Walker, 6 Glen- 
thorne Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 



































Cone or Vitavox 12 in.—Box No 

PYE self-change radiogramophone, 9 valve, all- 
wave for sale; recently a good condition; 
£50 or near offer.—Box No. 

RECORD PLAYER.—New Gristaltone; A.C., rim 
drive motor, crystal pick-up. £9.—Write Box 4792. 

RECORD CABINET (metal); capacity 600; as new, 
£15; Beethoven Violin Concerto, Telefunken, brand 
new, 20s. a disc.—Apply es 0821. 

RECORD STORAGE and Ca: g Cases, ‘‘Butter- 
fly,” complete in Album, fibred. yb -F offerr? 
a “Boheme "’ (Gigli); complete.—Box No. 

SCARCELY PLAYED.—9 Gracie Fields (stored since 
1938); 3 Robeson (lately bought); offers?—BM/ 

CCWJ. London, W.C.1. 

SUPERIOR, 1948, ten valve A.C., all-wave Auto- 
radiogram; record storage space; special speaker 
system, mixed autochanger; high a output; cost 
4050." owner emigrating; sacrifice £150.—Box No. 

“THE GRAMOPHONE,” 1945-48 complete, clean; 
forty 12 in. Cardboard Envelopes; perfect.—Sayer, 
** Sralea,’’ Merton Drive, Dublin. 

TO CLEAR.—30 H.M.V. reds, 12 H.M.V. reds 10 in., 
11 Deccas, 8 H.M.V. plums and equivalents, 3 H.M.V. 
Plums 10 in. and equivalents; £10 the lot; list on 
application. Also deletions: Ravel Quartet, Lener; 
Mozart Quintet K593, Pro _—, Kreutzer, Thibaud 
Cortot; Schubert Sonata Flat, Schnabel; 
Schubert sonata in A, Schnabel; all fibred: 10s. a 
record or offer.—Beck, Hedgerow, Quill Hall Lane, 
Amersham. Bucks. 

TRAVIATA, fibred, latest Columbia recording, per- 
fect: condition; 15 records 63s, or offer.—Box No. 4927. 

TREASURES of a lifetime’s hobby, a very fine 

Record C fo 









































E.M.G., Mark 10a, spring motor, ‘‘ Expert ’’ sound- 
box, £20; offers for Beefhoven Society Volumes 1, 7, 
9, 10, Brahms Ist Concerto (Schnabel) all with 
albums and notes; Bax 3rd Symphony, 24s.; ‘‘ Gramo- 





phone,”’ 6d. per copy; state wants.—60 Seymour 
Road, N. Chingford, E.4. 
E.M.G. Mark XB Garrard spring motor, walnut 


cabinet, excellent condition, London; what offers? 
Also Wolf Society Volume I with album and notes, 
and Mahler Kindertotenlieder with score; both 
fibred.—Box No, 4829. 

FOR SALE.—‘‘ The Gramophone” for 1933-1937 
inclusive, em. excellent condition.—Offers to 
roomhill Road, 





B. T. Cooke, B 


r sale; owner going 
abroad: Rarities; complete sets (auto), Voigt H.C. 
Horn and Hartley Turner specially matched P.M. 
Speaker with Voigt light twin diaphragm.—34 
Mazenod Avenue, N.W.6; write or call, in most 
evenings. week-ends. 

U.E. 7A QUALITY AMPLIFIER, ten valve, twelve 
watts undistorted, little used perfect; cost £38 5s., 
offered at £23. Heard London.—Box No. 5090. 

*““ UNKNOWN ” CONCERTO (Beethoven), ‘Cello 
Sonata (Kodaly), Bach Magnificat, and Cantatas, 
Lalande “De Profundis,” Rare Antholozie Sonore, 
Chansons, Noéls, Opéra-Comique, Ugo Ugaro-. 
Gregorian’ Chant, etc. (Lumen). Many others. 
S.a.e.—Box No, 5041. 











XIV 


' WALKURE ACT 1, complete Vienna Phil., 40s.; 
Act 2, 50s.; Beethoven 7th, Toscanini, 25s.; New 
World, Galliera, 20s.; Tchaikovsky 6th, Malko, 20s.; 
Szostakowicz 5th, 27s. 6d.; 1812, Stokowski, 10s.; 
Walkiire Excerpts, Stokowski (4 D.B.s), 20s.; all 
the above fibred. Also Rachmaninov 2nd Concerto 
Rachmaninov, steeled, 12s. 6d.; Garrard A.C.6 motor 
and turntable, 45s.; Voigt H.C. horn and base 
chamber (made by Voigt), Voigt light coil twin unit, 
230v. A.C.; power supply by Lowther, all new post- 
} best offer over £35.—Redington, 101 High 


treet, Barnstaple 

WILL EXCHANGE with American collector 
Beech “ Heldenleben ’’ (new) for Pittsburgh’s; 
wanted Telefunken £E2021.—Cripwell, 15 Montfort 
Crescent, Sherwood, Nottingham. 

YOUNG CANADIAN would like to exchange 
classical records, catalogues, etc., with British, 
European collectors.—Box 5134. 


WANTED 


ADVERTISER OFFERS professional alto saxophone 
in exchange for Deccalian, Microgram de Luxe, or 
portable radiogram.—Write Munday, BM/AQAC, 
London, W.C.1. 

ALBUMS.—Quantity required for any sets; pre- 
war, 2s. 6d.; war type, 1s. 2d.—Box No. 5020. 
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' WAGNER, Meistersinger, D1354, 1990; 2000, 2001, 
DB1421; Siegfried DB1710-3, DB1578-83, D1836, 1837; 
Tristan D1839; Parsifal D1544.—Ryder, 49 Rother- 
wick Road, London, N.W.11 

WANTED.—Parlo. F899 (Popper’s ‘“‘ Papillon ’’); 
Parlo. E10997 (Lorand/Roumanian Dances); 
DB1754 (Oyanguran-guitar); H.M.V. DA379 (Bori/ 
McCormack); H.M.V, C3257 (Bernard Miles ‘‘ Truth 
—s, Tristan * "); Decca ead LY6091 (‘* Schlago- 
bers Strauss: H.M.V EG2022 (Kathé 
Dorsche/Wittrisch) —Box No. 9493. 

WANTED. —Gramophone records of massed bands, 
pipes, etc., in pre-war Aldershot and Tidworth 
Tattoos; give details and price.—Lt.-Col. Hooker. 
Hazel Point, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, Eire. 

WANTED.—Recording of Mestersingers Act 
(D1211), good condition; state price.—Jeune, ‘The 
Lodge, Alveston, Stratford-on-Avon. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. B8453 (‘‘ Busy, Busy’); your 
price paid for record, or loan for one week.—96 
Handsworth Wood Road, Birmingham 20. 

WANTED.—Books, ‘‘Interpretaton in Song” 
(Plunket Greene), ‘‘Schubert’s Songs’ (Capell), 
good condition, state price.—William Ballance, 61 
Bloomfield Road, Bangor, County Down. 

WANTED.—S:hubert Quartet on Telefunken 
E2356-8; also Arpezgio Sonata by Feuerman and 
Moore.—Eox No. 1.000. 
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ALL KINDS fibred Classical Records, Collection; 
distance according to quantity—K. S. Holman, 143 
Greenway. Ickenham, Middx. Ruislip 2518. 


WANTED.—Recordings by Jan Masaryk, particu- 
larly DB6157; good condition.—Details to "7 Walton 
pat S.W.3. 





BADLY WANTED.—Old ‘‘Show Boat” record on 
Decca or Columbia, one side ‘*‘ Make Believe ’’ bear- 
ing Nos. 112B (BX12160), other side ‘‘ You are 
Love,” bearing Nos. 112B (Bx12094); glad pay good 
price.—Box No. 8850. 

BEETHOVEN PIANO SONATAS, played by Kempff 
or Giesexing, fibred only.—Goodwin, Kenya, P>rlas- 
ton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

CAPET QUARTET, Beethoven records, fibred, 
state price. D’Ache, 2 York Mansions, The Broad- 
way. West Hendon, London. 








ANTED.—Anthologie epee Nos. 44, 133-4-5; 
ouan 188912-3; B.A.M. 33-4.—Box No, &R. 

WANTED.—Columb.a ae J44~ 5; “dnstan and 
Isolde ”’ Excerpts; also H.M.V. Haydn Harpsichord 
Concerto (lLandowska), Mendelssohn ‘‘Calm Sea” 
Overture (Coates), Mozart _ Works; all re- 
Plies answered. —Box No. 5030 

~ WANTED.—McCormack 84230, Spirtu Gentil, When 
I have sung my songs; also John McCormack Bio- 
graphy; L.A.G. Strong; state price—J. Perrin, 63 
First Avenue, Bexley Heath, Kent. 











C.B.8. (Barlow) records, except English releases. 
—Write. P. E. Burke, 110 St. James’ Road, 
Northampton. 

FALLA, Le Nochss, El Tricorne, Columbia only; 
Hak —McKen, 4 Stockport Road, Streatham Vale, 

HUGO WOLF SOCIETY Volume I (Gerhardt); per- 
fect condition essential; 10s. per disc offered.—J. H. 
Gray. 60 Ashley Road. Walton-on-Thames. 

JOSEPH SCHWARZ RECORDS, particularly 
** Credo,”” also Verdi's Requiem D1760; perfect con- 
dition essential; state price.—Hickman, 5 Kings 
House, 396 Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 

LINGUAPHONE SWEDISH COURSE WANTED, 
with books.—Wickens, 33 Elmdon Park Road, Solihull, 
Birmingham. 

~ MARTINELLI.—Any Sami Ari 
7-52141, 7-52079, 7-32031, Z> S052, 2-052128,. 2-052124, 
2-052168, 2-034022, DB339 (fibred condition essential). 
—Particulars Derek Aylward, Criterion Theatre, 
London. 

MEISTERSINGER, acoustic set, D745-58; Gotter- 
dammerung (Melchior) D1700; Tannhauser (Andre- 
sen), C1853; Parsifal (Andresen) E10641, (Widdop, 
Ljunzberg) ':D1651- 2; Lohenzrin (Witt: risch) DB#490, 
(Brothier, Lawrence) DB4890-1, (Widdop) D2020, 
(Schipper) EJ435; Siegfried (Easton, Melchior) 
DB 1710-3; Strauss ‘“‘Salome’’ (Ljungberg) D908-10, 
(Scheidl) E1701-2; Mahler (Schlusnus) CA8082, 
(Rehkemper) CA8027; Boris (Chaliapin) DB1181-3; 
Elgar ‘‘In South’? DBI1665-7; state playing condi- 
tion and price; wooden boxes available. Also Index 
17.—¥vans. 13 Station Road, Alford, Lincolnshire. 

MOZART. — Divertimenti; ‘‘Joke’’ (Kolisch 
Serenades, Fiedler Sinfonietta, Benda (PDs7849/51): 
LX350/2; K912; priced.—Hussey, Technical College, 
Cambridge. 

“NORWEGIAN BRIDAL PROCESSION,” Grieg 
(piano William Murdoch); Columbia DX314.—Sewell. 
— Court, Harrow Rd., Wembley (phone Arnold 

ORGAN RECORDINGS by Marcel Dupré, Dr. 
Bullock, Dr. Alcock, Dr. Darke, Guy Weitz, Dr. 
Bairstow. Herbert Ellingford, Hans Bachem, Cunning- 
ham. Sittard, Heberstreit; send details and state 
= good prices.—Dalton’s, 11 London Road, 

‘by 



































ORGAN RECORD H.M.V. No. E416, “‘ Fugue 4 la 
Gigue"’ (Bach).—Particulars and price to W. L. 
Southwell, 195 Hurdsfield Rd., Cheshire. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS bought for cash; good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 


REGER.—Mozart Variations, Saxon State (Bohm). 
—Berry, 12 Halesleigh Road, Bridgwater, Som. 


REQUIRED.—Recording of Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
Sonata for Flute and Strings arranged by Taillefer; 
must be in cood condition; fibre played preferred.— 
Box No. 9500. 


THESE CROSBY RECORDS WANTED.—Brunswick 
01397 (We're a Couple of Soldiers); 0107 (Lawd 
You Made the Night Too Long); also 01397 to 
91874 delet‘ons; Columbia DB2019 (Just an Echo); 
DB2030 (Ghost of a Chance); these Paul Whiteman 
records (and many others) also required: Columbia 
5556, 4981, 4951; good condition essential.—Details, 
yaenee. to Stephen Newton, 18 Hassall Avenue, 

Withinzton, Manchester. 


URGENTLY ‘WANTED BY U.S.A. COLLECTOR.— 
Fred Astaire, Co. E5355, Louisiana/Not My Gal; 
offer $10 cash or equity in records; -give details, 
condition, etc: list wants.—Olin or 2,116 West 
Avenue, H. Temple, Texas, U.S.A 




















WANTED.—Pertiie, Lauri-Volpi, Corts, Granforte, 
Cobbi, Foreign and Deletions. Exchange for others 
by these and other artists, or buy.—2 Suffolk Avenue, 
Chaddesden, Derby. 

WANTED.—“ Siegfried ’’ Melchior and Tessmer 
Set; Melchior and Easton Set; fibred essential.— 
Boas, 73 Murray Road, Wimbled S.W.19. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. DA1446, DA496, DB766, DB634 
(McCormack), DA544 (Caruso!}, DB889, DB892, 
DB893, DB895 (Sobinoff); and G. and T.’s (Edward 
Lloyd).—Details to 124 Wentworth Road, Doncaster, 
Yorks. 

WANTED,.—“ The Gra h ” issues of Octceber, 
1947, and March, 1948 Send c.o.d, your price, to 
Donald, Balrobert, Inverness. 

WANTED.—Fibred classicals, general and deletions; 
generous allowance made.—Box No, 5058. 

WANTED, at reasonable price and in reasonable 
condition, an AC/DC gramophone motor (200-250 
volts) and turntable.—Box No.5056. 

7s. 6d. each Marlene Dietrich (except 03609).— 
Anthony Clarke, 14 Brook Green, Hammersmith, W.6. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


A SMART Young Lady or Gent. for N.W. London; 
good personality and salesmanship, with good know- 
ledte of swing and classical records; preference to 
applicant with sales and ordering experience; salary 
and commission, Full particulars, age, experience, 
salary, etc.; also Smart Girl (Jnr.) interested in 
records (mark envelope ‘* Jun‘or ’’).—Box No. 5000. 

“TRANSFORM. your Soundbox! Get realism with- 
out electricity. Louder, richer, clearer reproduction, 
extended range; stamp.—Tracy, 2 Akehurst Street, 
Rceenampton. S.W.15. 

YOUNG MAN (26) would like to correspond with 
another about classical music, opera and records, 
theatre, ballet, etc.—Box No 4737. 

YOUNG MAN.—Londoner, having bought com- 
plete course Linguaphone French, would like to meet 
another, similar interests, keen spend one evening 
week joint study; no fee.—B x No. 4751. 

















Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shill 








ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class Subscription Library of 4,000 records; postal 
service; latest records; s.a.e.—Box No. 42. 

ALL KINDS of Classical Records bought and 
sold. In 1949 our Monthly Catalogue will be even 
better and more comprehensive; it is posted free 
to regular customers.—K. S. Holman, 143 The Green- 
wv Irkenham. Middles-x. Ru'sl p 2518. 

AMPLIFIERS.—12 watt quality A.C./D.C.; com- 
plete and in kit form from £8 5s.; also Radio kits 
complete in every detail including beautiful walnut 
cabinet; all main on chassis 
and wired; £7 17s. 6d. —Lewis Radio Co., 322 High 
Road, Wood Green, London, N.22. Fhone Bow 5997. 

AN ENLARGED AND REVISED exclusive Special 
List of Columbia, , Parlophone and other recordings 
available from ‘‘ Collectors’. Corner” early in 
January, price 6a. Better than ever stocks of used 
records in fine state at reduced prices, available to 
callers. Generous allowance on your unwanted 
records. “* Collectors’ Corner,” 211 aftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2 (opposite Prince’s Theatre). 
Telephone Temple Bar 5614. 
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CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD. —Specialise in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this model 
givés exceptionally good quality where a large amount 
of volume is unnecessary. .£10 10s. complete with 
8-inch Rola Speaker; 6 — push-pull output. 


MODEL D5/8.—Similar above, complete with 
10- — Rola ae: ‘dine a larger output and 
reproduction. £12. 


MODEL $5/10. This “model is designed for the 
ee Societies, giving a large distortionless 
output when needed. 10 watts push-pull output. 
— with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker, 


MODEL D7/i2.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble 2 desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, 

Please om “for descriptive leaflet “‘G” giving the 
technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio Ltd., 11 Upper Saint Martins 
Lane, London, W.C.2. Telephone Temple Bar 0545. 

EDINBURGH GRAMOPHILES.—Take your un- 
wanted records (classical, vocal, swing or jazz) to 
Thom, 72 West Port. 

FIBRED CLASSICS FOR SALE.—Send s.a.e. for 
list.—Farley Radio Service Ltd., 23B Thomas Street, 
Woolwich, S.E.18. Woolwich 3631. 

FIBRED CLASSICS.—We invite you to consider 
our a catalogue; extensive selection, in- 
cludin: discs at prices. 
Records accepted in liberal part exchange.—K. Simp- 
son, 49 Sufton Street, Birkby, Huddersfield. 

FOR CURRENT RECORDS in new condition at 
less than pre-war prices, scarce deletions, and rare 
operatic items, you cannot do better than call at 
No. 3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2. Over 1,000 
records a week change hands here you 
cannot call send 6d. for a 24-page list ready about 
the middle of the month.—H. C. Harridge, 3 Lisle 
Street, London, W.C.2. Tel.: Gerrard 7108. 

FRENCH RECORDS.—Anthologie Sonore, Lumen, 
Polydor, Pathé, Pacific, B.A.M., Discophiles Francais, 
etc.—Box No. 5042. 

HERBERT WILCOX, H.M.V. Rudio and Television 
Service Engineer, undertakes repairs to all makes 
of receivers, amplifiers, etc.; high quality equipment 
modernised, rebuilt, overhauled, a receivers and 
amplifiers ‘designed and_ built specification.—27 
Pyecombe Corner, Woodside Park, et 12. Hillside 7076. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC, by Alec Robertson, 
the famous radio from all 
booksellers or from the publishers, Feature Books 
free! 44 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 5s. 3d. post 



































E THIS FINE PORTABLE RECORD CASE 
for ‘the price of one record. Carries twelve 10 in. 
records, All materials, fittings and instructions for 
4s. — Re 1 9d. postage —J. E. Hoare (O.T.S.) 
Ltd., Dept. Gl, Marion Parade, High Street, S.W.17. 

GONGMAREE. —Permanent London address; letters 
re-directed; confidential; 5s. p.a.—Write BCM/ 
MONO6K, W.C.1. 

MR. A. C. BARKER’S Natural Sound Reproducer 
is a 12-inch loudspeaker chassis for the connoisseur: 
it incorporates a patent exclusive drive and cone 
which give a very near approach to critical damp- 
ing throughout the range of 25 to over 15,000 c.p.s.; 
transients are transient, there is no m, and the 
top is extremely clean.—Full details are’ available 
from BCM/AADU, London, W.C.1, or through good 
music dealers. 

NATIONAL RADIO SERVICE and Television Co., 
Specialists in the construction, maintenance and ser- 
vicing of high quality amplifiers and radio receivers; 
let us modernise your present equipment by fitting 
our own specially designed high quality ‘Se - -4 
Prices on oo —63 High Street, St. John’: 

‘ood, N.W.8. PRimrose 6725. 


NORTHERN GRAMOPHILES (and some southern 
ones!) enjoy speedy postal service from. Kelly’s of 
a -in-Furness, 10,000 records and all. acces- 

es. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS PURCHASED for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. Temple 
Bar 




















PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collector’s Shop, 
20 Newport Court. London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 


RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing in 
Essex; post your orders;. 24 hour service.—Fishers, 
200-211 North Street, Romford, Essex. Phone: Rom. 
3986. 


RECORDS of every description purchased. Strong 
wooden boxes sent for lots of ten and over; large 
collections called for anywhere. — prices for 
deletions and old operatic records.—) C. Harridge. 
3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2. eon “Gerrard 7108. 


SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
Instruments, — —Send your enquiries, 22 Albion 
Place, Leeds 1 


THE “ PHASE-IN ’”* SPEAKER solves the problem 
of a medium-sized quality reproducer for the home; 
scientifically designed; inexpensive.—Send s.a.e. for 
leaflet, ‘‘ Phase-in’’ Speakers, 99 Ash Bank, Buck- 
nall. Stoke-on-Trent. 


6-WATT PUSH-PULL high fidelity amplifier, 
£12 12s.; 12-watt ‘ditto, £18 18s. 
unit, bass and treble boo 
station high ay! tuner unit, £5 5s.—Electro- 
Acoustic, 18 Broad Road, Lower Willingdon, Sussex. 
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BRAGS OEE REDE STOOE BEANS. 


The QAI2/P Amplifier 
Gunsers Labyrinth ll 


Ay. 



































‘AB BRICKS Bfewt. 


A. W10/CS for TREBLE 

10 in. chasis with cloth suspension. 1 in. centre 
pole. 74,000 lines total flux. 

B. W15,CS for BASS 


15 in. chassis with cloth suspension. 2 in. centre 
pole. 180,000 lines total flux. Resonance 
18 c.p.s. 


SEPARATOR oe ox oe -. 65/- 


Made and Guaranteed by 


WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS 
Bradford Road, Idie, Bradford 











Great efforts are being made to extend the frequency range upwards in order 
to improve reproduction. An extension downwards is often more successful, 
and there is far less risk of running into distortion. Magnificent results are 
possible with a non-resonant corner reflex cavity formed by bricks or other 
solid material. A crossover at 1,000 cycles and open mounting for the top 
Speaker give natural speech and music. 


We can supply all Wharfedale models and the 
book on Loudspeakers. Send for the latest 
Wharfedale catalogue. Prompt attention to 
all enquiries. 


VALLANCE'S 


VALLANCE & DAVISON LTD. 
144 BRIGGATE LEEDS Tel. 29428-9 


and at Scunthorpe, Harrogate and Mansfield 





For further infor- 

mation on quality 

reproduction in 
the home 


READ 


‘LOUDSPEAKERS’ 
By G: A. Briggs 


88 pages 
36 Diagrams 


5/= 
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MORE for LESS i ALL ROUND VALUE 


FOR UNWANTED 














With the introduction of improved versions of our 


popular Junior and Extended Range amplifiers, we R — Cc re ] R D $s 
are pleased to announce important price reductions 
ane. If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
z Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Junior 5 Watt : London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 


Level response 40-15,000 cps. Distortion not more your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


than ‘5%. 
satin BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 


in our used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 


Price now only £14.19.9 











Extended Range 8 watt : 




















Level response 20-20,000 cps. Distortion not more 
than 1%. 











Price now only £27.10.90 


@ Prices include valves. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
@ Improved performance and appearance. RECORDED MUSIC 


@ Decoupled HT supply for RF units. The 1948 Edition 25/- plus I/- postage. 


@ Laboratory test of every amplifier. Send for your copy NOW to avoid disappointment. 

@ The 1936 Edition is now completely out of stock. 

Subscriptions for the 1949 issue of our RECORD 

ae SUPPLEMENT now being accepted, 6/- yearly. 

Remittance to The Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


ho 
Sound Reproductfon The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


P (No branches anywhere) 
87a Upper Richmond Road, E. Putney, S.W.15 18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17 N.Y. 


PUTney 1665 





























New 5th edition MAINSPRINGS 


* Wholesale Only 
By William Johnson. Good music 


fenttitiiews: =o | “Se Se Sek fee oe 


This book leads to a true under- 





e e 
Listening standing of music by showing how 


to cultivate well-directed listen- 





e 
to Mu Ste ing. It also lists many gramophone 

















records which adequately illus- 
a . —_ its —_ points Don’ miss [ iv SH ad f 2 E aa a LY 
the new fifth edition of this - 
worth while book. 12/6 net, Catalogues issued Regularly 
PITMAN : THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 
Parker Street, Kingsway 33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
London W.C.2 
= ¥ 
Record Reproduction THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
__.__ Special high fidelity equipment made to INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 
individual requirements. : 20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 
Complete installations, suitable for Gramo- 
phone Societies, can be specially produced at short in eae eres Pe Me ttn gto 
notice. ; “ soiiieants athe VOCALS. ETC., ETC. "BEST PRICES GIVEN. 
ross-over fiiters an ratc t-o 
Filters manufactured to any specification. pan ged Ms te toyhh Bee ogaal re a geo 


Please send your enquiries to: AND LOOK AROUND. 
DEPT. G.D.7 5.8. ELECTRONICS LTD., MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 


Oh ee: SEN are Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 


























¥ QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any enquiry, together with a 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
| desired relating to matter Editorial or Technical. 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 
nts. Available until January Sist 
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WHICH NEEDLES 
ARE BEST? 


This question has been asked ever since the gramophone 
has been used. Whatever the reply was in the past there 
is no doubt today that the right answer is—-the Sapphire ! 
Get the best Sapphire—a STA RR—used in a good pickup 
this will give vou faultless reproduction for many months. 


The Gramophone report (Dec., 1947) on our Miniature 





<. : = ae ties 
S = — (in a Connoisseur pau) 7 STARR 
“Quality of reproduction is excellent and the 
surface noise appears to be remarkably low.” SAPPHIRE 
From users’ letters— peli . al 
“The needles are indeed excellent, by far > -¥ aes. 

ae Eat Be vane a <= and Miniature. 
ihe vs rior to any ot er type have used. 9'5 plus 41 p.t. 
* Your new GEMTIPT needle has a perfect tone, 
and a very good performances without the * STARR 
slightest trouble of any kind.” 

: GEMTIPT 


‘*T consider them definitely superior to any 
fibre or metallic needles. ... I can hear more 
on the record with your mimature sapphires, 
whose high fidelity is unsurpassed.” 


Standard 
and Trailer. 
611 plus 3- p.t. 


If you have difficulty in obtaining STARR needles please 
send a postcard giving address of your usual supplier. 


essential points —_-_- 


STARR N 





EEDLES 


= for quality 
STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 




















Dept. G13, 8, Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W.5 





Always at 
Your 


Service 











OR nearly 50 years Levy’s have been serving 
the lovers of music—from the days of the old 
‘cylinder’ record to the modern era of elec- 
trical recording, and the marvels of radio and 
television. 
For nearly half a century, a visit to Levy’s has been 
@ passport to personal service, unvarying civility 
and incomparable value. 


%* Gramophone Records 


Comprehensive stocks, select and listen in comfort. 


% Gramophones and Playing Tables 


Only modern reproducers can do justice to modern 
recording. Come and hear the difference. 


% Radios and Radiograms 
You are cordially invited to come and inspect our 
range of modern instruments. Renew your radio 
and bring your listening up to date. 


* Television 


Demonstrations of all the leading makes gladly 
arranged without obligation. ° 


The Home (3%) of Music 


19 High Street, Whitechapel, E.l. ROYal 4656 























Here. 
Hea ” the Bes t 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


CLASSICAL - 


SWING - 


POPULAR 


Hear your records on the latest type of instruments, 
electrically recorded and played 


IN STOCK THE LATEST MODEL 


RADIOGRAMS 
& TELEVISION 


H.M.V. ° 


Demonstrations of 





PYE 
DYNATRON, 


CITY SALES EXCHANG E:is2)LTD 


* MURPHY 
ETC. 


Television Daily 





4 Doors West of Ludgatce Cireus 
90/04, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 Phone: Centra! 9891/2 





CHARLES AMPLIFIERS 





The CONCERTO Anpplifier— 
acclaimed by music lovers for its 
exceptionally high fidelity, this 
magnificent amplifier covers all 
normal requirements for home or 
concert hall. Distortion level below 
0.5 per cent. Two channels of bass 


| boost ensure unusually smooth 


balance and depth. Designed for 
any type of pick-up. Radio input 
socket provided. Two-year guar- 
antee. Price £27.10.0d. Heavy 
perforated steel cover with bottom 
plate, 37,6d. extra. Delivery by 


le PALACE GATE, 


KENSINGTON, 


for the utmost realism 
from records and radio 





.° 


passenger train, carriage paid. 10s. 
deposit (returnable) for crate. 
DEFERRED TERMS NOW AVAILABLE 


LIVING MUS!IC—our fully illustrated 

16-page catalogue showing complete 

range of amplifiers and tuning units. 

Write for your copy to-day, enclosing 
in stamps. 


faskes 

told 

AMPLIFIER 
U/ 





S 


ito 


LONDON, W.8 


Telephone: WESTern 3350 
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Magnificent 


RECORDING ACHIEVEMENTS OF 1948 
BY HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


ALFRED CORTOT ? MOURA LYMPANY 
Scenes from Childhood. Schumann i ee Les Jeux d’eaux 4 la Villa d’Este. Liszt 
DB 6700-1 = C 3721 






DE SABATA ; DI STEFANO FLAGSTAD 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE with the Philharmonia Orchestra 





AUGUSTEO, ROME Lamento di Federico—*‘ L’Arlesiana.’’ Cilea; conducted by FURTWANGLER 
Il Segreto di Susanna — Overture ¥ [ Quattro E Lucevan le Stelle —“* Tosca.’’ Paccini The Closing Scene" Gitseedlinterene.”” 
Rusteghi — Intermezzo ; both by Wolf-Ferrari . ‘ig 
DB 6786 ; DB 6580 Wagner DB 6792-3, DBS 6794 
BARBIROLLI SIR THOMAS BEECHAM FURTWANGLER 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

















Symphony No. 4 in A—‘* Italian.’’ Mendelssohn Ein Heldenleben—Symphonic Poem. R. Strauss Symphony No. 3 in E Flat — ‘‘Eroica.”’ 
DB 6620-4 Beethoven DB 6741-6, DBS 6747 





C 3758-60 






GABRIELLA GATTI MARGHERITA GRANDI EVELYN ROTHWELL 


with the London Symphony Orchestra 








ss ohacs : Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and the Hallé Orchestra 
> , —fPr7 ; y gs : ~ 3 . 
Pts. 1 and 2; Ave Maria. Verdi Macbeth, Act FV — Sleepwalking Scene ; Concerto in C.  Pergolesi, arr. Barbirolli. 
DB 6712-3 Act Il, ** Laluce Langue.’’ Verdi DB 6739-40 C 3731 









PIERRE FOURNIER MENUHIN GINETTE NEVEU 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra with the Lucerne Festival Orchestra with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by FURTWANGLER conducted by ISSAY DOBROWEN 





Concerto No. 1 in A Minor. Saint-Saens 
DB 6602-3 





Concerto in D, Op. 61. Beethoven Concerto in D. Brahms 
DB 6574-8, DBS 6579 DB 6415-8, DBS 6419 















THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


HAYES + MIDDLESEX SOLOMON 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 





SCHNABEL 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
con'ucted by ALCEO GALLIERA 


























Concerto No. ¢ in E Flat — ‘* Emperor.’”’ 
Beethoven DB 6692-6 











Hungarian Fantasia. Liszt C 3761-2 
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